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For the means of prevention, and for preserving Health by natural means, 
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A bottle of 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
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FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


ENO’'S FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken 
g ; with water, acts as a natural aperient; its simple but natural action removes 
all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally 
known, no family would be without it. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


In HOT or FOREIGN CLIMATES it is invaluable—it relieves the system of effete or poisonous matter, the ground- 
work of fevers and other diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood and produces the most disastrous consequences. 
't allays nervous excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition (by natural means), The day is not 
far distant when it will be considered a criminal act to send troops to such climates without a proper supply of FRUIT SALT, 








‘Don't go to Sea without a Bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
“J, C. ENO, Esq., London. ‘¢ From a Town in British Guiana, South America, December, 5th, 1878. 
‘¢ Sir, —After two years’ trial of your excallent FRUIT SALT I can safely say that it has saved me much misery 
from Colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have been subject during the eleven years’ residence 


in the tropics. 
“‘ It is invaluable to travellers as a preventative of sea sickness and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard 


ship; and for myself, I wouJd as soon think of going a voyage without my tooth brush as my bottle of FRUIT SALT. 
With ordinary care it does not get hard and caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid climates, and 
this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, Waa 
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ENO’S FRUIT SALT (prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit). 


IMPORTANT TO PARENTS.—Should a parent have nothing to bestow on a child but a 
narrow education, still he will bless you if you form his body to health, and strength, and activity, whether he earns 
his simple meal by labour at the plough, anvil, or axe. On the contrary, if you neglect his health and strength, 
and leave him a debilitated wretch, he would curse you though a millionaire. 








ENO’S FRUIT SALT is an indispensable requisite in the preservation of children’s health. 


HEADACHE AND MENTAL PROSTRATION. : 
‘‘Dear Str,—Having suffered much from headache and mental prostration, I was induced to try ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT,’ the effect of which is most satisfactory, resulting in invigorating my entire nervous system, and removing the 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 


Axonest THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEO 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Dear Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 


. Puddings with fewer 


oF Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 











ving tried with my a ee powders 
. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- ’ 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce youl to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
time and (not destroying the Sugar in I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
P i _— t obedient servant, 
it a the Flour) as rendering Bread more | ™**° # ov» —Xom mott OOetient ae AnRLNE, 
nutritious than that raised with Represmational Babsbitions Hoore: tate Tasirue. 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
_ . cs SSALL, M.D., Analyst to th 
Bread may be made with it in a ee tee eae. Detected,” So <a 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious, It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | {2,miking Bread, Pastry, and Puddings we pees 
necessary for the Dough to stand| ERNEST — MD, of Her Majesty's Doo 
Tat. i itt i ; ard, Portsmouth, remarks, “TI sho 8 ring i 
and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 
ae To make Bread,—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpzs 


with a littie salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 

é water, or milk and water, in which ¢ little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxina Pownzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpam of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out ciear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. : 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


S Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY CURED BY 
BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


10 id peepee FORMS A STOPP!™:S—SAVES THE TOOTH. 


J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—‘ For six 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘ I consider Bunter’s Nervine a years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care | was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
have found iustantaneous and permanent relief. Ithere- | but, having used Bunrer’s NErvinE, I am not only 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable | relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but can 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who | now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience.” 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 
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The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 7 
POEMS. By Marr. Garsany’ Avther of * Gabstalle NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 


Vaughan,” “Janetta,” &., &c. Super royal 32mo. 


Cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, ls. 6d. Office Savings Bank. 
Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A Poem. ; 
By Anwasxt Crews. Author of ‘A Medley,” ‘“‘ Happi- A Neat Oloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
ness; or, Starting in Life,” &. Demy 16mo. Cloth, : : 
gilt edges, 1s, Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 
The Traveller's Manual of Prayers and 
MEDITATIONS. By a Clergyman. lomo. Cloth. J. W. GREEN, 64, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
1s, 6d, On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 





Short Lessons in Christian Theology. Being 
Simple Readings from the Gospel according to St. Jouy, 


By Mrs, Stewart Heapuam. Suitable for use in Bible . 
Classes, and for Family and Cottage Reading, Crown Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &e., 


8vo. Cl . 6d. , : ; 
vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d Having had many years’ practical Experience in 


Fee ep Sooitas baa, | PRINTING AND BINDING, 


a loth, 2s, 6d. , 
Se Sey SG will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Propriet ors, 
The New Testament Says. An Index of Sub- the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
jects treated of in St, Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, vertising, &c.), and publication of 
with their various synonyms. By Wit1iam Hor. 
Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, 1s, Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 





LONDON: 
William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS. | 1.2 esc, 


WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | 2..0e0."c. 
The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
i the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
Sh A C G S acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 
CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | “= ™ 
BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d, each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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MY SHOP AND I. 


THE STORY OF AN EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 


BY MADAM 

CHAPTER XXI. 

BuT it is time I told you about John 

Work’s letter, the contents of which made me 

understand why. his father had become so 

suddenly cheerful, and lost the aged look that 

since his son’s absence had been so evi- 
dently creeping over him. 

The letter was dated from London, and I 
may say it was just like John. 

“ Dear father,” it said, “ you'll see by this 
I’m still in London, and be glad to hear me 
say it’s for good now ; for when I got so far 
from home as this I just began to ask myself, 
Was it right to go further? I’m your only 
son, and I owe all to you; for you’ve been 
the best of fathers. I'd like to fling off to 
America, or some new country, and try 
to forget all my trouble; but ’tisn’t what 
you’d do in my place, I know it isn’t; you’d 
let all go rather than let go duty. So Jl’m 


going to stick to duty ; the best thing as ever | 


you taught me was to hold to duty. I’ve 
thought how you said, ‘ John, don’t leave old 
England, keep within reach of the old 
father,’ and you ought to beconsidered. I’m 
going to obey your wishes. So I’ve been up 
and down to get employment days and 
days and days, and no one in any house of 
business I cared to go into would look at 


me, or, if they did, it was down on me,| 


what aunt calls looking ‘sniffy”’ I’m a 
country lad, and look countrified. All 
right, I wasn’t going to give in for ‘ sniffs.’ 
I wore out my boots, but not my pluck, 
bought lots of experience, had a pretty stiff- 
ish battle, but it’s won! And, father, I’ve at 
last got employment in a wholesale house, 
as see card, in the City. Aren’t I lucky ? and 
isn’t it jolly? I’ve quarters on the premises ; 
so I shouldered my trunk and marched in 
with it. I’m pretty well laughed at, and 
spiked at present. "Tis a bit more battle, but 
I shan’t buy new clothes till I have earned 
the money, for all that; that’s one sort of| 
being brave, I take it. Didn’t Mr. Stanley | 
say, ‘ Boys, No is a word you'll have to pro- 
nounce strongly’ ? and ‘ hold to the right ’ is| 
only another way of saying ‘true courage.’ 
I’m dazed with this big black London. I'd 
give something for a breath of the Hollows| 
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air, and a drink of the ‘ Lucky Well’ water. 
But I’m very thankful to have got employ- 
ment. I couldn’t have stayed on at home, 
and risked to meet dear Polly Hammond. 
I’d have hated young Faithful. I don’t wish to 
hate, I wish to hold to the right, and, God 
helping me, to do my duty. My life seems 
marred, but what man mars God mends. 
Who knows? I may be sent here to do some- 


|thing. ‘ Nothing happens by chance,’ as Mr. 


Stanley used to say ; and you know, father, 
how often you’ve said trouble is the best of 
teachers. I shall write every Sunday. So 
much love, and hoping this finds you all 
well, and I’d like to see Martha’s baby. It’s 
near business hours, early morning, and so 
I’m as ever, your dutiful son,—Joun.” 

It was, you see, a fine letter, and I sighed 
as I put it aside in safety, for I could not 
help wishing Ready Faithful had the same 
powers of fight in him. 

‘“‘ Did it make me repent ?” you ask. 

“Oh, no! John was to meas a brother, 
but I loved only Ready. Could he help it, 
I asked myself, that he had not a strong 
character? Have not we alla secret strength 
and weakness? Are we not all born with 
'a friend anda foe? Look at a group of 
children as they hustle up round you; their 
upturned faces may teach you something. I 
am sure they have often taught me something, 
serving them over my counter. You have 
the earnest face, determined and resolute, 
‘and the light-of-will-face, gracious but timid. 
Daisies and buttercups do not differ more 
than they, and yet God made them so.. What 
a weary place the earth would be if only one 
sort of flower grewin it! Oh! a weary place 
indeed! But it is not, it is a glorious, 
beautiful abode, with refreshing variety in it 


| —variety enough for all, and God’s all is a 


large family. But all ave remembered : the 
birds can sing and be merry on the trees, 
and the frogs croak forth satisfaction from the 
marshes. Every sort of being has its place 
in this great whole, and the light-of-will child 
and the strong-of-will child are equally 
needed in it. 

The secret of all John’s strength was trust 
in God. Was, then, the power of God, which 
gives strength to the weak in proportion to 

20 
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their weakness, to be for ever as an unknown 
language to Ready? Out of weakness God's 
power shines strongest; why should it not 
shine in Ready Faithful ? 

I remembered how when I first began to 
prosper I had earnestly wished to do so, 
First came the strong wish, then the effort. 
Now again I, seeing the earthly prosperity I 
had coveted did not satisfy, had begun to 
long after a higher. That wish, that long- 
ing, was as the first step. It was a gift to 
me. I asked that the desire to hold to the 
right might also be given to Ready. 

I have said much to you about the advan- 
tage of having a shop; not that I am advis- 
ing you to set up one, without it is your 
calling, but I want to name to you one more 
advantage, and that is, there is a stability in 
it. The least ill news and down go rail- 


to be asa paid shop-girl, but I soon had 
reason to see Mr, Work had been wise about 
it, for there was a cause which presently 
began to drain away all profits. 

Now this cause was Mr. Barrup’s fast way 
of living. He had begun to imitate Tom 
Stone, and give rich suppers. They were, of 
course, quite out of place in our old house of 
the gables, and in our position and with our 
habits, but my stepfather either did not or 
would not see it. He had begun to collect 
about him what he called his ‘little select 
circle,” and they it was who swallowed down 
all the profits of the business. | Slily as any fox 
I used to see him stealing in and out of the 
gin palace, but as yet he never returned—at 
least in appearance—the worse for it, and 
he entertained his friends there no longer. 
Oh no! instead of that, he entertained them 


way shares and gas shares, and such like|in the old house of the gables, where my 


property ; but a shop once well established 


dear mother received them kindly, and gave 


takes a good deal to injure it. Mine, spite | them the best of suppers. 


ofthe intrusion of Mr. Barrup, went on out- 


Poor mother ! in her heart she hated doing 


wardly, and for some while, about as usual. {anything of the sort, for in all regarding food 

True, I was full of cares and bitter sus-|she had such simple habits. She liked the 
picions, but they did not get told over the | food to be good and enough of it; but she 
counter, or affect the things sold on it. Ajhated all luxury, and was always trying to 
good article is a good article, and none of| make excuses for it. 


my customers were inclined to part with good 


“It’s that your stepfather is so generous, 


tea and groceries at a reasonable price for| Polly,” she would say to me; “he gets 
Mr. Barrup. So though the news of his|imposed on, Polly. But I don’t like to say 
return caused no little talk, and many were|too much about it. I’m _ willing to do 
the predictions of what would arise from it, | anything now he’s so changed and so kind, 
they did not seem likely to be fulfilled for | Polly, and it’s his only pleasure, and he is 
the present, and the shop, well provided with | kind, isn’t he now, Polly ?” 


goods, which I hoped to induce uncle still 


There was always a doubtful tone in 


to send us, seemed likely to weather this its| mother's way of saying this, though she re- 
latest storm; indeed I fondly believed it|peated it often, for with all her weakness 
would weather all storms, and come sailing |she could not help suspecting the Azndvess of 
over a calm sea into the desired haven safely. | letting all her earnings be taken to feast and 
It is wisely, mercifully ordered that youth is/|treat the “little select circle.” 


ever hopeful. 


“‘ Whatever the theme, the maiden sang, 
As if her song could have no ending.” 


members of “the select circle 
doubtful of Mr. Barrup’s supposed amend- 
ment, and it was considering why he allowed 


It was considering the respectability of the 
” made me 


And it is pretty much the same with every |the profits of mother’s business to be 


healthy maiden. 


swallowed down at their suppers made me 


But although the shop prospered, and Mr. |doubt if he were, as he pretended to be, 
Barrup kept, happily for me, quite out of it, | really rich or in our interest. 


it soon took all our present profits to meet 
our present expenses. My stepfather had 


There was no question that, save indeed 


for our savings already made, mother’s affairs 


proposed that I and mother should have our|were being so managed that a very slight 
joint names in the business, and be in partner- | slackness in trade or bad season might em- 
ship, but Mr. Work advised me against it. | barrass her seriously ; for it is never safe to 


“No one as yet could say what would come}! 
of the changed situation, and he would not |i 
have me risk it.” It was, you may well be-|t 


ive, as we were then, quite up to one’s 
ncome. But it was in vain I remonstrated, 
here was only one point on which, spite of 


lieve, hard to me to have no longer the| Mr. Barrup’s being against it, mother sided 





interest as of a mistress in my shop, and sink |strongly with me, and this was when I 
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declined to appear at the suppers of the 
‘select circle.” 

‘*He doesn’t know the parties as I do,” 
she would say, “or he would be quite as un- 
willing for you to come in as I am; and you 
are quite right, my dear, not to come, and I 
wouldn’t have you, Polly.” 

But when a man is asking of God the 
power to do right he is not steadily choosing 
to do evil. Mr. Barrup was not being drawn 
aside, and I could not help seeing that in 
the choice of his companions and of his 
pursuits he had steadily chosen the evil. 

I had before long begun to have every 
way a most anxious life of it, and was 
always having to avoid one or other of 
the ‘select circle.” But of this circle Tom 
Stone was the most noted member, and it 
was not so easy to escape him. He had all 
his mother’s resolute will, and more than her 
unscrupulousness. He could look most 
sentimental, and throw into his voice tones 
the most entreating. When he found I 
avoided the choice suppers, he chose other 
moments to drop in; and as he and Mr. 
Barrup were as in an alliance together, he 
was sure to be welcomed. 

Riches give a man confidence, and Tom 
was said to roll in riches. Whatever hap- 
pened he was unabashed. He laughed openly 
at my surroundings, in all professing the 
greatest respect for me. I remember well 
the first evening he intruded on us, and how, 
coming in late, I found my hands taken 
and warmly pressed in his, and how he said 
in the lowest voice, and a sham tender tone, 
that my beauty quite “ dazed him.” 

Tom was very stout, and very red of visage, 
and riches had dressed him in the last new 
fashion—just then tightness ; but for all that 
he was not a man one could laugh at, he was 
too clever and too dangerous a man for that. 
*‘ A disdainful beauty,” said he, as I freed my 
hand from his grasp coldly, Mr. Barrup look- 
ing on meanwhile, laughing in his false, sly 
way at my annoyance, and mother standing 
by uneasily. ‘ And the next time you see Tom 
Stone here, don’t come in, Polly,’ said she, 
when he was gone; “you can have your 
supper sent up to your room, child, or you 
can go out.” 

“But, mother,” said I—and I spoke bit- 
terly, for it was, alas! too true—“ I am always 
having to hide up, or to go out. Home? 
Why, it is home no longer, mother. I think 


the end will be Til be pushed out of it 
altogether.” 

Well, mother fretted that I should say so, 
but for all that she knew it wastrue. She 





knew that gradually but surely our home was, 
so to speak, being trodden under the feet of 
the wicked. ; 

Oh, how seldom I was able to sit down 
after the closing of the shop with book or 
work, or for a cosy chat, by her side! Why, 
even when in the shop I had often to retreat 
and daily to endure much annoyance, And 
over and above that, oh, how much of heart- 
ache! For almost daily I saw Mrs. Stone in 
her grand carriage, with Sarah Jane and Ada, 
drive down the street just at the time when 
Ready, hoping fora few words with me, was 
hurrying by from the office, and they would 
draw up and stop him, and keep him by 
the carriage door talking; so that, instead of 
a little chat, all he had time for was to look 
in and say, ‘‘ Dear love, I’m so sorry,” or, 
“ We'll meet to-night.” But it was fifty to one 
we did not—that some invitation for “ to- 
night” would come, and Ready would say 
“yes ” to it. 

Oh, what a hard battle I began to have! 
What fearful pangs of envy, jealousy, and all 
uncharitableness ! What doubts and fears! 
Why was I not riding on a fine horse, or 
driving in a fine carriage? Had my life been 
less blameless, my conduct less innocent, 
than that of Sarah Jane? Sarah Jane so 
richly dressed, and looking so stylish, lean- 
ing back in the corner of that fine carriage! 
What had she done to merit such luxury, or 
I to merit such trials? Why did Ready chat 
so long with her, or linger, as my jealousy 
suggested he did, needlessly by her side? 

Thinking of Sarah Jane’s position, I would 
begin to think of my own. Only now a poor 
shop-girl! My only portion my beauty! A 
fatal fortune I might almost begin to call it, 
since it was attracting to me not so much 
of good as evil. 

Evil! the thought would rouse me. I 
must not let the evii prevail. Down deeply 
seated in my heart was the wish God’s mercy 
had given me, the wish to do right. I wished 
to do right. Sometimes when the inward fight 
was fiercest, I would say out aloud, “I wish 
to do right.” John’s letter had said he did 
not wish to hate, but to hold to duty. So 
did I. I wished to die to the evil—violent 
and earnest were my efforts against it. But 
when the struggle came, the fight went 
against me. I could not forgive, much less 
love mine enemies, much less keep in me 
only pure and holy thoughts. 

Then it was I began to rise early and stay 
up late to pray. Then it was I brought 
down from its shelf the neglected treasure, 
my father’s Bible, and began to read, hoping 
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it would have some word to say to me. 
What tears of repentance for my failure went 
up with thdse earnest petitions for protection, 
deliverance, teaching! With what hope I 
read, “ His name shall be called Jesus ; for He 
shall save His people from their sins” !— 
read of One mighty to save and deliver.” 

Meanwhile, as my stepfather grew more 
at home, my perils doubled. The greatest 
of them arose from the sudden friendship 
between him and Tom Stone. All his other 
evil companions could be kept under; I never 
left the shop for them—a word would suffice. 
They respected my displeasure, and all in 
flattering my beauty did it discreetly. 

Not so Tom Stone. He gave me hints that 
he had Ready in his power, and all depended 
on me whether or not he would ruin him, 
he wrote me high-flown, sentimental letters, 
he begged my photograph, he ridiculed 
Ready, or he would follow him into my shop, 
and annoy him by undisguised admiration of 
me. 

Worst of all, he began to send me pre- 
sents, yes, gifts without number—rings and 
brooches and a necklace. I was weary, quite 
weary, of refusing to take his presents, or 
receive his letters, of declining to accept a 
concert ticket, to give him a flower or my 
photograph. I would not shake hands with 
him, lest he should keep mine in his. 

Ready looked restless and unhappy. “ Tell 
me, dear love,” said he, one day when he 
came on me just when I had received a box 
containing a ring of Tom’s sending, “tell me 
truly, have you changed your mind toward 
me? Do you care at all for Tom?” 

“Oh no, no! I wish you would speak to 
Tom. I wish you'd tell him not to send me 
presents. I wish you’dtell himnot. I hate 
them, I hate him. It’s so cruel of him! so 
cruel !” said I, earnestly. 

“Oh, Spring, dear girl, be open with me. 
Tom says you do care; if you do, do tell 
me.’ 

“ J care! he knows I don’tcare. He is a 
bad man, he knows I love but you. What 
does he mean by disturbing our peace? 
Have we not difficulties enough without 
him?” I asked, sadly. 

“But he is immensely rich, and all, he 
says, falls before money. Oh, love! don’t 
play with me. Tell me, I know you can’t 
speak a falsehood, tell me, have you ever 
accepted any of his presents ?” 

“Of Ais presents? What, from Tom 
Stone ? Oh! no, no, Ready, never, and never 
shall! This ring goes back. I’d like to throw 
it into the fire ; you may, and say you did so.” 








“So you are quite sure you never have 
kept anything?” persisted Ready. 

“TI? no, never, never!” said I, and pas- 
sionate tears ran down my face at being even 
supposed to have done so. 

“Oh, Spring, dear love, pray don’t, I don’t 
wonder you are admired. I don’t blame you 
that fellows go mad about you—that you 
have many lovers.” 

‘But it isn’t true. I haven’t many lovers. 
I have no lover but you.” 

“Quite sure! I’ve been told a different 
story,” said Ready, excitedly. “ I’ve been told 
you are playing me false, sweet Spring.” 

“Who told you?” I asked. 

“ Mrs, Pith told me.” 

“T might have known it was a Pith; out of 
falseness nothing but false can come,” said 
I, bitterly. 

“ Mind, I’m not blaming you, dear girl, but 
she asked me the other day when you and 
John Work were to be married ; you used to 
walk with him in the elm avenue of an even- 
ing. She says that the ‘poor dears’ have 
been long engaged ; you know how she talks?” 

“ Pity she told you only half the story. I 
have no doubt she knows the whole; and it 
makes a good one whole,” said I. 

“‘ And what is the whole, then ? And don’t, 
my dear girl, make yourself so unhappy.” 

“TI do make myself unhappy, because 
people are so wicked. John did love me, 
did ask me to marry him. Coming from 
church in the elm avenue he asked me. I 
suppose some of the Piths saw us.” 

“T knew he loved you,” said Ready, “that, 
of course; and you refused him ?” 

“Yes : I told him I loved you, that I never 
could love but you.” 

Ready said he believed me, said he knew 
I must, because he loved me; that he hoped 
we should never get severed, for I was 
his good influence, his hope—in a word his 
“ Spring.” 

So Ready kissed me, and for that time all 
doubts were banished, and we were happy. 
But for all that it was as ifhe were poisoned ; 
he rarely laughed, never as once he had done. 
There was an unrest in him; sormetimes he 
looked quite haggard, then again excited, 
then again absent. In our strolls together 
down the lane, or round Mr. Faithful’s gar- 
den, ornow and then, on a Sunday afternoon, 
upto the Hollows, he would say strange things, 
that filled me with horror: “I’ll never stand 
this long;” or, “ If this lasts, I’ll have to buy 
a pistol ;” or he would begin to talk of his 
childhood, and say he wished he could go 
back to it and begin his life again ; he’d do so 
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differently! Hewas near heaven then, but 
now, “if there is a hell, I’m near enough to it.” 

“ Ready,” said I, one day when he was 
worse than usual, and my heart felt as broken, 
“do you love me?” 

**Love you! I love you as the dearest,” 
he replied. 

“Then you'll grant my request,” said I, 
“you'll get free from Tom at whatever cost, 
you'll free yourself from him, Ready.” 

Ready pressed my hand. “I'll never. be 
free again, sweet Spring,” said he, ‘‘ never!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


I Have told you I was a very eager child, 
and this eagerness grew up with me. I felt 
things most keenly, and trials and disap- 
pointments were very bitter to me. As in 
the first flush of my prosperity I had looked 
on to riding in a fine carriage, so in the 
beginning of my adversity I went at once up 
the street to meet my troubles coming. 

But it was of course about Ready I felt 
the most keenly. That young Faithful, the 
gay, light-hearted, handsome young man who 
had been used to go by with his mother lean- 
ing on his arm, or follow her into my shop, 
chatting merrily over its counter, and young 
Faithful, unhappy, pale, and haggard, “ the 
tool of Tom Stone”—for so people began 
to call him—should be one and the same 
seemed to me impossible. In my own mind 
I separated them ; they were to me as two 
persons, and their effect on me wholly apart. 
When, as in the past, Ready—though it rarely 
indeed happened now—mounted the step of 
my shop gaily, to leave me a flower or say a 
lover’s “‘I love you,” oh, I was happy, and 
went about my day’s work almost singing ; 
but when, as was now usually the case, he 
ran by late to the office, only stopping at the 
door to say a hurried “good morning ”—a 
“good morning” with not a smile near it-—I 
felt wretched. 


a guardian angel, and the very spirit of a 
guardian angel was in her, for the greater my 
perplexities the nearer she drew to me. 
Two things she urged on me—* to trust in 


God and to go forward.” This going for- 
ward included self-improvement. She encou- 
raged me to read, and chose the books 
suitable. If I had only half an hour a day 
for reading, and noted what I read, it would 
be “of such use to me.” “ Beauty of the 
body was a perishing beauty, very soon to 
fade, but beauty of the spirit bloomed for 
ever.” 

Oh, all that bitter time would have been 
much more bitter but for this, that my life 
had an object in it, and this object to “go 
forward.” 

And I did study. The day’s work done, 
the shop closed, two courses were open to 
me—to go out, or to go to my room. No 
more sitting to rest at mother’s feet; no 
more peaceful evenings, we two together. 
Even she, though not allowing it, was begin- 
ning to look unhappy, was my poor mother, 
and at times the old cowed, frightened ex- 
pression to steal into her face. 

But I went out rarely, that is, after Miss 
Agnes set me work to do; and that pleased 
mother. When, business over, I ran up to my 
room, not to fret or repine, but to read and 
learn; when I began to taste the joy of a 
book waiting for me, or the consciousness of 
having improved a little; when, one day, 
mother had the bookcase and its contents 
taken up for me, and, oh, joyful surprise! 
I found it there awaiting me; when she 
came up after me, just to see how I bore it, 
and I seized her round the waist and danced 
a polka with her—oh, these were pleasures ! 
Why, I forgot even to think how my home 
was being trodden under foot by the wicked, 
and the loud laughs of the tipsy revellers 
supping in our once nice drawing-room 
hardly disturbed me. 


But mother heard them. I knew well my 


I don’t know, I am sure, what I should | stepfather was making her suffer for her firm 
have done with this weight pressing on me, |support of me when I refused to appear at 


and home, home no longer, as how could|these suppers. 


But she did hold firm. 


it be, with my beauty used as a lure by |‘ They are not of your sort, Polly,” she would 
Mr. Barrup, and Tom Stone sure of a wel-|say to me, “and I don’t wish you to havea 
come every time he crossed our threshold ?— | snare cast about your feet, or to get mixed up 
I don’t know, I say, what I should have | with such company.” 


done but for Miss Stanley. But as God 


But I remember well how one night, when 


brings good out of evil, so out of my very |as usual she followed me upstairs, she turned 


grief a great good came to me. 


This good]and drew the bolt behind her, and then, 


was, I was pushed on to seek self-improve- | sitting down opposite me, how she clasped 


ment, and it was all thanks to Miss Stanley. 


her hands before her on her knees and trem- 


Ever since her uncle’s death Miss Agnes had|bled. “Polly,” said she, and she listened 





watched over his pupils. 





She was to me as| after the word, as if fearing to be followed. 
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* Well, mother?” said I. 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst, you can 
always marry, can’t you, Polly? Young 
Faithful loves you truly, and all of his are 
respectable. Polly, I think I’d have you 
marry.” 

“TI cant marry yet, mother,” I replied, 
sadly. 

“And why not? I’d see you had a beau- 
tiful wedding; and he’s willing, isn’t he? 
And I think, Polly, you’d be safer.” 

** How safer, mother?” I asked. 

But mother did not explain; she only said 
all the Stones were like hunters, fond of 
pursuing things and running them down to 
the death. And then she fretted a little. 
And “Do, dear, say you forgive me. I’ve 
been a poor foolish mother, Polly, a poor 
foolish mother; but I’ve loved you true, 
Polly. Do say you forgive me!” 

Forgive her! Of course I forgave her; 
and I cheered her up, till she smiled and 
gave over trembling; and then, “Well, 
Polly,” said she, “there is one thing, you 
can always go to your uncle’s.” 

This “going to uncle’s” was also one of 
Miss Stanley's ideas forme. When she set 
me poetry to learn, or history to read, when 
she corrected my pronunciation, she would 
often say, “I must remember my life might 
any day change, by my being sent for to Lon- 
don,” and we never knew what lay before us, 
and we must use every present advantage, 
and if I could express myself well, and speak 
correctly, it would greatly aid me ; for, how- 
ever beautiful a girl might be, respectable 
relations were very apt to be ashamed of her 
if, when she began to talk, it was to show her 
ignorance or vulgarity. Oh, she was a true 
friend, was Miss Stanley ! 

Yet for all that talk of uncle, uncle was 
farther off than ever, Angry with mother, he 
never wrote to us, and the fine goods that 
had so long upheld the fame of the shop 
ceased to come. It was in vain I wrote beg- 
ging they might; in vain I entreated his 
consideration. My petitions received no 
answer, and my good wishes at Christmas- 
time met with no response. 

Christmas! ah! it wasasad Christmas. No 
more fine adorning of the window with new 
Christmas goods that I was proud of, that I 
could praise and say were of first quality. 
Oh, no! the goods my stepfather had at last 
to order were all inferior ; and loud were the 
complaints I had to hear about them. It 
was not pleasant to be told, “That tea was 
quite a take in,” or “ Miss Hammond, that 


What could I say? I could only say, “I 
was sorry,” and that indeed I was, and 
truly. But for all I did not give up, but 
struggled hard to go forward. 

‘* Never give up! there are chances and changes 

Helping the hopeful, a hundred to one ! 
And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 
Even success, if you'll only hope on.” 


That was part of a poem I learnt from 
Miss Stanley, one of many, and all encourag- 
ing. And what a treat it was to go and walk, 
as I did sometimes, to and fro in the 
sheltered yew avenue of the old stone mansion 
repeating them to her! Not but that it fright- 
ened me, for she was so severe, and every 
word had often to be found fault with. 
“Polly Hammond,” she would say, “that won’t 
do ; it’s always the little things do the greatest 
work, and that ‘h’ has played truant, 
and where’s that ‘g’ gone off to?” AndI 
who thought I spoke so well and so beauti- 
fully ! 

But I want to tell you of the flower show 
which came to cheer us after that cold long 
winter. 

Every year this flower show was held in 
the spring, and was the one small /¢¢e our 
little town boasted. It was held in the 
willow meadow, and rich and poor attended it. 
True the rich came first, with more expen- 
sive tickets, but they did not all fly off 
at the entrance of humbler ticket-holders. 
Oh, no! many of them stayed on, and their 
elegant dresses and stately mien made the 
show all the finer. Nor was their kindness 
lost, for it helped to bring about that union 
and kindly feeling between the high and 
low for which our little town was somewhat 
famous, as how could it help being with 
the Stanleys and Mr. Beecham always aid- 
ing towards it? 

As for lawyer Beecham, this flower show 
was just his delight ; he maintained there 
never was so fine a population as turned 
out at it, or any flower show held in so 
picturesque a situation, or any other town 
which could produce a show to equal it, 
and there was, of course, no one disposed to 
contradict his opinions. And it wasa pretty 
sight, that green meadow, with its winding 
brook and silvery willows, and the finest view 
of the old church and town was seen from it. 
But it was when the people began to walk 
about on the greensward, and the children 
to play on it, it looked the prettiest, for there 
is no sight equal to the sight of happy people, 
is there? And they were happy, the fresh 
air was so exhilarating, and the flowers so 
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friends and neighbours, and it was so 
great a delight to watch the gentility. No 
one comes up to “our gentility ” they said of 
them, and there was no need to look so stuck 
up like, for all on making others happy. In- 
stead of pressing on them the ‘I am rich and 
you poor,” the good and kind were respected, 
and no one intruded on them. 

Now the Faithfuls, being, as they were, all 
such flower lovers, had, of course, a great 
interest in the show, and many indeed were 
the flowers and vegetables they sent to it. As 
for wild flowers, Ready almost recovered his 
old merry spirit in hunting after them. Every 
wood and marsh furnished rare ones, and 
when the day before the show Mrs. Faithful 
sent for me to take tea, and help arrange the 
wild flower nosegay which was to compete 
for a prize, and I sat by Ready’s side on the 
rose arbour—not that the roses were out as 
yet—while doing so, we seemed to have 
turned over quite a new leaf, so happy were we. 

‘“‘ And I do believe, dear love,” said Ready, 
“T should be another man if I lived an out- 
of-doors life. If you only knew how I hate the 
office. Father,” said he, addressing Mr. Faith- 
ful, “ father, I wish you’d make me a farmer, 
or a gardener. Suppose you turn the field out 
yonder into a garden, and give me a chance. 
What do you say?” said he, merrily. 

‘“‘T say,” said his father, “it is always the 
same story, make you anything but what you 
are, and you'll do——.” 

‘“‘T hate the office, and that’s the truth of 
it,” said Ready, gloomily ; “office work is not 
my vocation.” 

“*T would be difficult to say what is,” re- 
marked Mr. Faithful, bitterly. 

“Out of doors I feel to live,—that’s it ; 
I’ve mistaken my vocation !” replied Ready. 

“Oh, of course !” 

“But I really have, father; and surely it’s 
not too late tomend?” 

“And what do you think other young men 
do?” asked Mr. Faithful, impatiently. ‘ Do 
you think I liked office work ? or that all in 
offices like them? Look at young fellows in 
London offices. They’d prefer, I dare say, to 
be going to the races, or riding a fine horse 
across the country, or playing billiards for 
half the day. It’s a pity you don’t see self- 
denial.” 

“ Self-denial!” interrupted Ready ; “ why, 
half of them can’t help themselves, and the 
other half do it for money!” 

“They may do it for money, but men 
must earn money. How are homes to be 
made and kept, and relations aided? No- 


money. Young men who stick to business 
keep self-respect ; those who play at fine 
gentlemen are apt to lose it—pretty sure to 
lose it,” added Mr. Faithful, sadly. 

This insisting that his son should work 
had become a pet subject with Mr. Faithful, 
and you cannot wonder at it. But for all that, 
Ready had passed a most unsettled winter, 
and was said in the town to have taken ‘‘a 
wrong turning.” 

As for myself my position between Ready 
and his parents was a difficult one. His 
mother, with tears in her eyes, begged me not 
to break with him. 

“ My son would be ruined if you did, Miss 
Hammond, and he’s a noble heart below his 
faults, has Ready,” she would say to me. In 
her grief and despair at her son’s not doing 
well, she forgot all her old cutting speeches, 
did this poor mother. Because Ready clung 
to me, she thought I might save him. 

As for Mr. Faithful, he blamed his son as 
much for his engagement to me as for his 
other failures. “ It was just like him, always to 
act on impulse. I was handsome, yes ; Hhad 
energy, yes; and I was good, but how, with- 
out money or connection, could I be a match 
for Ready? As Ready would never make a 
fortune, he must have a fortune made for him, 
and he must now, at least, marry for money.” 

Things were in this state when the flower 
show came onus. I came out in new spring 
attire for that flower show. I remember how 
my hat was white, and had lilies of the 
valley in it, and my dress, that of mother’s 
last wedding, re-made for me,“ For I'll never 
want it again, child, and why should it lie by 
for ever?’’ she said to me, and when I was 
dressed, I remember how Ready gave me 
flowers to wear in my bosom, and how 
proud he seemed of me, and how, when 
we reached the meadow, people looked after 
us, and called us “a fine couple, very,” and 
how Mr. Beecham smiled to see us together, 
and said to Ready, “ Mind now, Mr. Faithful, 
that you have her portrait taken.” 





Oh, it is like a dream when I look back on 
it! We two were so full in love, all seemed 
too near us. We wished to be alone, we 
looked about for solitude. In all the meadow, 
there was but one place free from people, 
and we walked towards it. This place was 
the road by which the carriages had entered, 
a green waggon way, that led on through 
other fields to farms beyond. It was shady, 
for great elms bordered it ; and we hardly 
feared more carriages coming along it. 

But it was just that interrupted our walk. 





thing can be done in the world without 


It was a fine carriage with restive horses, and 
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it had no sooner overtaken us, than a cry 
arose from it of “Oh! Mr. Faithful.” 

I need not tell you it was Mrs. Stone’s 
carriage, but it was not her voice, which, 
when Ready bowed, asked him if he would 
kindly open the door for them? Oh no! 
it was not her loud, rough voice, it was the 
gentle voice of Sarah Jane. At the sound of 
it Ready sprang forward, and did as requested. 
Sarah Jane laid her hand lightly on his arm, 
and got out. She was tall, fair, and elegant, 
and she was richly, beautifully dressed. Her 
mother and sister and Mrs. Pith were in the 
carriage with her, and Tom was on the coach- 
box. Tom was taking in the scene, and 
seemed amused by it. When he got down, 
he put his eyeglass to his eye, and looked at 
me. Mrs, Pith was the first to speak. 

‘So it’s the poor dear Polly having a holi- 
day from behind that everlasting counter, is 
it ?” said she. 

** Yes, ma’am,” said I. 

“* How amusing it is when the poor dear 
opens her mouth, she speaks just like a shop- 
girl, doesn’t she ?” observed Mrs. Pith in a 
loud whisper as she looked around her. 

“ And how else should she speak?” asked 
Mrs. Stone. “She’s been a shop-girl all her 
life, I suppose? ” 

Tom dropped his eyeglass and laughed. 
“Don’t mind for them, Miss Hammond,” said 
he, “there is not a woman here won’t hate 
you, you’re so handsome !” 

“Tom, I wish you wouldn’t say such 
things,” said Ada, in an affected tone. “I 
declare, it’s quite shocking.” 

“ And really the poor dear Polly is nothing 
so very remarkable,” simpered Mrs. Pith. 

* Of course she isn’t,” said Mrs. Stone. 

“Women being judges!” added Tom, 
laughing. 

I felt confused, and tears stood in my eyes. 
Ready found me so. 

“What is it, love ?” said he. 

“ Hang me, if I’d a splendid creature like 
that hanging on my arm, if I’d have left her 
to be told she talks like a shop-girl!” said 
Tom. 

“So that’s what they’ve been saying, is 
it?” said Ready, facing round to Mrs. Pith, 
for you see he guessed at once who had said 
it. “ You told me once,” said he, ‘‘ that Miss 





Hammond was engaged ; allow me now to 
introduce her to you, as engaged to me !” 
“Oh indeed! Well, to be sure! poor 
dears !” and a titter from Ada followed this 
announcement. As for Sarah Jane, she put 


It ‘was a true lover’s deed to declare his 
love openly, and:as Ready stood there looking 
so manly, I felt his mother had rightly said 
of him, “ He’s a noble heart behind his 
faults, has Ready,” and a bright hope came 
to me, that we should surmount all difficulties, 
and, though he might have taken a wrong 
turning, that he would find the right one at 
last, for where truth still remains there is 
always hope, isn’t there? Butoh! I admired 
Sarah Jane. She was so gentle, so womanly ! 
Her eyes were so large and loving. Spite 
of the anguish my jealousy of her caused 
me, spite of my envy of her beautiful 
dress and graceful, easy manners, I admired 
Sarah Jane. Even Tom was influenced by 
Sarah Jane; she drove him from his 
coarse jests about fine girls and horses, 
and obliged him to take shelter in money: 
“Money is all, for all falls to the highest 
bidder!” 

“No, no,no! ” exclaimed Ready, for you 
see we were all at the momentstrolling towards 
the tents together, “no, no, Tom ; I deny 
that.” 

“ Well, what doesn’t ?” asked Tom. 

Ready laughed one of his gay laughs. 
“The seasons don’t,” said he, smiling down 
on me. 

**T would not be too sure of that!” ex- 
claimed Tom as we parted company. 

It had been a very happy day, but for all 
that I had a fierce battle with myself to 
finish with, and it was with a sorrowful heart 
I laid aside my white hat with the lilies, for 
Sarah Jane and Ada had been walking about 
with Mr. and Mrs. Faithful, and the pene- 
tration of Ready’s father had, of course, 
discovered the merits of Sarah Jane. He came 
home very warm on the subject, so warm 
that he did not notice how near I was to 
him when he desired Mrs. Faithful to invite 
her, and added that, but for Ready’s unfor- 
tunate engagement, she would have been 
just the “ very one ” for him. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


I suppose the great battle of life is to keep 
love ; but, thanks to Mr. Faithful’s observa- 
tions, I did not for that night win it, and I 
went to bed hating Sarah Jane Stone. Was 
it not enough that her mother had given 
mine many a heartache? Must she too come, 
in the pride of her youth and riches, to give 
one to me? 

Yet I did not wish to hate. I wished to 


her handkerchief to her eyes and said it was | improve, to do well and prosper, in the 


“quite touching.” 
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meafit barring out the hate, and keeping in 
the love. 

“ Love your enemies, do good to those who 
hate you:” how far off from that I was ! 

But I was very proud and very self-reliant, 
and I thought I could master all jealousy 
and hatred unaided. 

But for me the path to that high prosperity 
I coveted was to open out of the deep 
valley of self-humiliation, and I should never 
have gone down far enough to find it if 
troubles had not come to drive me. When 
they did come, I resisted being thus driven, 
nay, contested each inch of the way. The 
reason was, I did not believe it the right way. 
I believed the right way led across the easy 
plain of self-satisfaction. I had expected to 
feel so good, to win all my battles, and to 
step out among my comrades, praised by all, 
fearless, and perhaps foremost. 

But God’s ways are not our ways. I was 
not allowed to walk over the easy plain, still 
less to keep self-confidence and spiritual 
pride for my comrades. Oh no! it was all 
so different. Far from winning all my 
battles, I lost them, and far from feeling so 
good, I saw myself full of evil, and far from 
hearing others praise me as so handsome, so 
pious, so altogether superior you know, they 
soon began to pick out faults in me, and even 
to blame me for things I had never done. 

So I had to flee the easy plain, and descend 
the valley, and for companions, save repent- 
ance, none went with me. I reached the 
lowest depth, and wept, for heaven, and the 
path to heaven, seemed lost to me. 

But as I wept I cried, “Save me!” and as 
I cried it was as though the voice of a friend 
answered me. “ Why weepest thou ?” it said, 
“ Am not I thy Guide and thy Redeemer ?” 

You know the hymn— 


‘*TIt is the voice of Jesus that I hear; 
His are the hands stretched out to draw me near ; 
And His the blood that can for sin atone, 
And set me faultless there, before the throne. 


‘Twas He who found me on the deathly wild, 
And made me heir of heav’n, the Father’s child, 
And day by day, whereby my soul may live, 
Gives me the grace of pardon, and will give.” 


Troubles, disappointments, and cares had 
humbled me, and I was willing now to follow 
the Guide, and not attempt to walk unaided 
in the path of the highest prosperity. 

But it is a following to do battle, to fight 
for love against hate, and right against 
wrong, and happy those who follow hotly ! 
Warm hearts, willing to blunder if only they 


followers. Blunders die, but good deeds 
live ; so mind you follow hotly, 

As I stand here behind my counter telling 
you my story, I look back and wish, and 
wish, oh, how I wish! I had never missed 
my chances of doing kindly deeds, as He, 
my Guide, never missed them ; for I see now 
how all God’s creatures cry to us, who say 
we are His followers and have our feet in 
that path of the highest prosperity, to stand 
out as such, and be ready to come and help 
them, all by following Him, our Guide, hotly. 

Oh it is a dazzling, blinding thing is gold ! 
and even Mr. Faithful, whose eyes were so 
keen and clear-sighted, was dazed by it. 
He had seen plainly enough when the gold 
was not likely to be his ; but when it might 
be harvested for Ready, the case was other- 
wise: and sohe and Mrs, Faithful used all their 
efforts to make Ready put forth his arm and 
reap it. 

So Mrs. Stone gained her will and her way 
by becoming intimate with Mrs. Faithful, and 
I lost mine, and kept on losing it, for my 
pleasant acquaintance with Ready’s parents 
fell away little by little. When in the long 
summer evenings I strolled up the lane, it 
was to see Mrs. Faithful busy as usual in her 
garden, but not to be called in, or, if I went in 
uninvited, it was to be coldly, icily wel- 
comed, and as Mrs. Faithful was by nature 
gentle and kind-hearted, this coldness sat ill 
on her, and hurt us both sadly, and I should 
have quite ceased going but for Ready. 

But there was no change in Ready; he 
was unhappy, for he was, as he touchingly 
said, “ ruined.” Butin his distress heseemed 
to cling to me, and his affection to be fixed 
on me more than ever. I wondered at it, 
being as I was in such changed circum- 
stances, but being so I could not put him 
from me. 

Now Ready loved to walk in the shelter of 
his father’s garden, and I must walk there 
with him. No prying eyes could comment 
on his changed looks there. And he had his 
flowers and ferns about him, all, as he said— 
the “all” including myself—that could soothe 
him. In truth he was a born botanist, and 
when I would please him, I would stoop with 
him over fern or flower, and let him tell, me 
all about them: how he had brought this 
from that wood, and the other from that 
marsh, and he would for a while, just a orief 
moment, forget his troubles. 

But near at hand, and beautiful as the fern- 
planted laurel walk was, it was against my 
will and painful to me when Ready, opening 
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it had no sooner overtaken us, than a cry 
arose from it of “Oh! Mr. Faithful.” 

I need not tell you it was Mrs. Stone’s 
carriage, but it was not her voice, which, 
when Ready bowed, asked him if he would 
kindly open the door for them? Oh no! 
it was not her loud, rough voice, it was the 
gentle voice of Sarah Jane. At the sound of 
it Ready sprang forward, and did as requested. 
Sarah Jane laid her hand lightly on his arm, 
and got out. She was tall, fair, and elegant, 
and she was richly, beautifully dressed. Her 
mother and sister and Mrs, Pith were in the 
carriage with her, and Tom was on the coach- 
box. Tom was taking in the scene, and 
seemed amused by it. When he got down, 
he put his eyeglass to his eye, and looked at 
me. Mrs, Pith was the first to speak. 

**So it’s the poor dear Polly having a holi- 
day from behind that everlasting counter, is 
it ?” said she. 

** Yes, ma’am,” said I. 

“ How amusing it is when the poor dear 
opens her mouth, she speaks just like a shop- 
girl, doesn’t she?” observed Mrs. Pith in a 
loud whisper as she looked around her. 

“ And how else should she speak ?” asked 
Mrs. Stone. “She’s been a shop-girl all her 
life, I suppose ? ” 

Tom dropped his eyeglass and laughed. 
“Don’t mind for them, Miss Hammond,” said 
he, “there is not a woman here won’t hate 
you, you’re so handsome!” 

“Tom, I wish you wouldn’t say such 
things,” said Ada, in an affected tone. “I 
declare, it’s quite shocking.” 

“ And really the poor dear Polly is nothing 
so very remarkable,” simpered Mrs. Pith. 

“* Of course she isn’t,” said Mrs. Stone. 

“Women being judges!” added Tom, 
laughing. 

I felt confused, and tears stood in my eyes. | 
Ready found me so. 

“What is it, love?” said he. 

“ Hang me, if I’d a splendid creature like 
that hanging on my arm, if I’d have left her 
to be told she talks like a shop-girl !” said 
Tom. 

“So that’s what they’ve been saying, is 
it?” said Ready, facing round to Mrs. Pith, 
for you see he guessed at once who had said 








It was a true lover’s deed to declare his 
love openly, and:as Ready stood there looking 
so manly, I felt his mother had rightly said 
of him, “ He’s a noble heart behind his 
faults, has Ready,’’ and a bright hope came 
to me, that we should surmount all difficulties, 
and, though he might have taken a wrong 
turning, that he would find the right one at 
last, for where truth still remains there is 
always hope, isn’t there? Butoh! I admired 
Sarah Jane. She was so gentle, so womanly ! 
Her eyes were so large and loving. Spite 
of the anguish my jealousy of her caused 
me, spite of my envy of her beautiful 
dress and graceful, easy manners, I admired 
Sarah Jane. Even Tom was influenced by 
Sarah Jane; she drove him from his 
coarse jests about fine girls and _ horses, 
and obliged him to take shelter in money: 
“Money is all, for all falls to the highest 
bidder!” 

“No, no,no! ” exclaimed Ready, for you 
see we were all at the momentstrolling towards 
the tents together, “no, no, Tom ; I deny 
that.” 

“ Well, what doesn’t ?” asked Tom. 

Ready laughed one of his gay laughs. 
“The seasons don’t,” said he, smiling down 
on me. 

“T would not be too sure of that!” ex- 
claimed Tom as we parted company. 

It had been a very happy day, but for all 
that I had a fierce battle with myself to 
finish with, and it was with a sorrowful heart 
I laid aside my white hat with the lilies, for 
Sarah Jane and Ada had been walking about 
with Mr. and Mrs. Faithful, and the pene- 
tration of Ready’s father had, of course, 
discovered the merits of Sarah Jane. He came 
home very warm on the subject, so warm 
that he did not notice how near I was to 
him when he desired Mrs. Faithful to invite 
her, and added that, but for Ready’s unfor- 
tunate engagement, she would have been 
just the “ very one ” for him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I supPosE the great battle of life is to keep 
love ; but, thanks to Mr. Faithful’s observa- 


'tions, I did not for that night win it, and I 


it. “ You told me once,” said he, “‘ that Miss | went to bed hating Sarah Jane Stone. Was 


Hammond was engaged ; allow me now to 
introduce her to you, as engaged to me !” 


it not enough that her mother had given 


mine many a heartache? Must she too come, 


“Oh indeed! Well, to be sure! poor/in the pride of her youth and riches, to give 
dears !” and a titter from Ada followed this | one to me? 


announcement. As for Sarah Jane, she put 


Yet I did not wish to hate. I wished to 


her handkerchief to her eyes and said it was| improve, to do well and prosper, in the 
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meafit barring out the hate, and keeping in 
the love. 

“ Love your enemies, do good to those who 
hate you :” how far off from that I was ! 

But I was very proud and very self-reliant, 
and I thought I could master all jealousy 
and hatred unaided. 

But for me the path to that high prosperity 

I coveted was to open out of the deep 
valley of self-humiliation, and I should never 
have gone down far enough to find it if 
troubles had not come to drive me. When 
they did come, I resisted being thus driven, 
nay, contested each inch of the way. The 
reason was, I did not believe it the right way. 
I believed the right way led across the easy 
plain of self-satisfaction. I had expected to 
feel so good, to win all my battles, and to 
step out among my comrades, praised by all, 
fearless, and perhaps foremost. 

But God’s ways are not our ways. I was 
not allowed to walk over the easy plain, still 
less to keep seli-confidence and spiritual 
pride for my comrades. Oh no! it was all 
so different. Far from winning all my 
battles, I lost them, and far from feeling so 
good, I saw myself full of evil, and far from 
hearing others praise me as so handsome, so 
pious, so altogether superior you know, they 
soon began to pick out faults in me, and even 
to blame me for things I had never done. 

So I had to flee the easy plain, and descend 
the valley, and for companions, save repent- 
ance, none went with me. I reached the 
lowest depth, and wept, for heaven, and the 
path to heaven, seemed lost to me. 

But as I wept I cried, “Save me!” and as 
I cried it was as though the voice of a friend 
answered me. “ Why weepest thou ?” it said, 
* Am not I thy Guide and thy Redeemer ?” 

You know the hymn— 


**TIt is the voice of Jesus that I hear; 
His are the hands stretched out to draw me near ; 
And His the blood that can for sin atone, 
And set me faultless there, before the throne. 


‘Twas He who found me on the deathly wild, 
And made me heir of heav’n, the Father’s child, 
And day by day, whereby my soul may live, 
Gives me the grace of pardon, and will give.” 


Troubles, disappointments, and cares had 
humbled me, and I was willing now to follow 


followers. Blunders die, but good deeds 
live ; so mind you follow hotly, 

As I stand here behind my counter telling 
you my story, I look back and wish, and 
wish, oh, how I wish! I had never missed 
my chances of doing kindly deeds, as He, 
my Guide, never missed them ; for I see now 
how all God’s creatures cry to us, who say 
we are His followers and have our feet in 
that path of the highest prosperity, to stand 
out as such, and be ready to come and help 
them, all by following Him, our Guide, hotly. 

Oh it is a dazzling, blinding thing is gold ! 
and even Mr. Faithful, whose eyes were so 
keen and clear-sighted, was dazed by it. 
He had seen plainly enough when the gold 
was not likely to be his ; but when it might 
be harvested for Ready, the case was other- 
wise: and sohe and Mrs, Faithful used all their 
efforts to make Ready put forth hisarm and 
reap it. 

So Mrs. Stone gained her will and her way 
by becoming intimate with Mrs. Faithful, and 
I lost mine, and kept on losing it, for my 
pleasant acquaintance with Ready’s parents 
fell away little by little. When in the long 
summer evenings I strolled up the lane, it 
was to see Mrs. Faithful busy as usual in her 
garden, but not to be called in, or, if I went in 
uninvited, it was to be coldly, icily wel- 
comed, and as Mrs. Faithful was by nature 
gentle and kind-hearted, this coldness sat ill 
on her, and hurt us both sadly, and I should 
have quite ceased going but for Ready. 

But there was no change in Ready; he 
was unhappy, for he was, as he touchingly 
said, “ ruined.”’ Butin his distress he seemed 
to cling to me, and his affection to be fixed 
on me more than ever. I wondered at it, 
being as I was in such changed circum- 
stances, but being so I could not put him 
from me. 

Now Ready loved to walk in the shelter of 
his father’s garden, and I must walk there 
with him. No prying eyes could comment 
on his changed looks there. And he had his 
flowers and ferns about him, all, as he said— 
the “all” including myself—that could soothe 
him. In truth he was a born botanist, and 
when I would please him, I would stoop with 
him over fern or flower, and let him tell me 
all about them: how he had brought this 
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for whereas Mrs. Faithful had once always 
watched for our arrival, and stepped out of 
the flower-covered porch to greet me, to say 
how glad she was I had at last found the time 
to come, that she did so no longer. We rarely 
saw her, or, if we did, it was because she had 
company, and this company would be Ada 
or Sarah Jane, whom Mrs. Stone had left at 
the garden gate, just to keep her company, 
and we would come on them walking in the 
laurel walk, or perhaps sitting in what Ready 
had begun to call our rose arbour. And 
when we thus met, it was Sarah Jane who 
greeted me kindly, said in her low soft voice, 
“It’s a pleasant evening,” asked how mother 
was, or whispered to me as she touched my 
hand in passing, “ You are so beautiful.” 

“She is not a bit like the rest of them,” 
Ready said one evening; “ she’s the dove in 
the eagles’ nest.” 

“T wish you would let us walk in the lane, 
and not bring me into the garden,” I replied, 
hastily. 

“ And why ?” said he. 

“ Because, because Mrs. Faithful does not 
like it.” 

“And because you meet the Miss Stones,” 
added Ready, laughing. 

“ Well, also,” I replied, “ but chiefly why 
should I come here to vex your mother, 
Ready? I don’t wish to vex her.” 

“‘T know you don’t, but it can't be helped. 
There, look at my last treasure.” 

“This fern? Oh, it isa beauty ! You didn’t 
find that !” 

“Oh, no tit's the golden fern. Sarah Jane 
left it me the last visit she paid mother.” 

_“‘TItis time I went home,” said I, thinking 
bitterly I had no home properly so called 
any longer, and feeling bitterly jealous. 

“Love, why it’s quite early! Are you so 
soon tired of my company ?” 

“QOh,no! but I feel an intruder, out of 
my place, not in my right position.” I spoke 
warmly. 

Ready took my hands. “Spring,” said he, 
“* do you trust me?’ 

“To love, one must trust,” I replied. 

“Qh, that don’t follow! Why, my dear girl, 
look at my governor. I’m his only son, his 
pride—at least,” said Ready, “I was once. 
Anyhow his heart has been set on me ever 
since I was born. Don’t you think he loves 
me?” 

*“*T’m sure of it,” 

“Well, so am I, but he doesn’t trust me, 
not now he doesn’t.” 
“ Oh, Ready !” 


“Tt's true, however shocking. As for 





mother, I’m her idol, and always have been. 
She’d believe me perfection, and try to justify 
all I did, or excuse it, were I inclined to be a 
murderer. Not that she’d think murder justifi- 
able, but she’d think the fault not in her son, 
but in his circumstances. Poor mother! If 
only from my cradle she had taught me I 
was in the world for something better than to 
yield to my own pleasures, that I must resist 
being dragged downwards —”’ Ready paused. 
“It’s that,” said he, speaking slowly, “has 
ruined me. What I'll have to do nowI don't 
know.” 

The remark was like a question, but I did 
not know how to answer it. I thought of 
Sarah Jane, was he thinking of her too? 

“The truth is,” said he, as continuing his 
own reflections, “we areas acting in a play, 
and the play has a plot, a famous plot in it, 
and the knowledge of this plot has awakened 
in the hero a something he thought was dead, 
being as he is but a sorry fellow.” 

“ And what is that something?” I asked. 

“Honour, sweet love; and I want you 
here to say you'll trust to my honour, to my 
‘honour bright.’ ‘ Perseverance,’ old Shake- 
speare says, ‘keeps honour bright,’ and 
lam going to persevere in true love ;” and 
trusting to honour bright and true love, we 
for that time parted. 

It seems to me, looking back on it, that it 
was from about that time I first began to 
perceive that malicious hints and half-spoken 
insinuations, injurious to my best interests, 
were hanging overme. When I tried to seize 
hold of their observations, they were said 
to have no meaning in them, or to be spoken 
but in jest. 

But though they vanished at a touch, and 
disappeared much as smoke does before a 
puff of bracing wind, they left a shadow be- 
hind them, and with each return of them 
this shadow returned also. I might call this 
shadow the loss of respect, and it was of all 
losses that I was sure to feel most deeply. I 
read its sum-total in the changed looks of 
customers, and the troubled expression on the 
already anxious face of my dear mother. 
Whom should I question about it? Perhaps 
it was a strange fancy of me to decide for 
a visit to Mrs. Faithful, but I was engaged 
to her son, and I wished all to be open 
between us. 

But I watched my time, and went up when 
I knew she was alone. She received mekindly, 
too kindly, for I saw at once by her tender 
manner that she had something to say to me 
that was likely to hurt, and wished to soften 
the pain as much as possible. She bade me 
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some, and they go away to talk about you.” 
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I replied I felt growing hot with anger. 


manner. 
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° Gi I coloured deeply. “Never if I can help 
: it,” I replied hotly. “Is it he who has spread 


these rumours? and what are they?” 


: really they are not worth inquiring into.” 


: daughter.” 


nor I believe a word of this foolish story.” 
** But what is it?” said I, insisting. 





is paying attentions to you.” 

“ And that I encourage him?” 

“ Well, yes!” 

“ But every one knows it’s a lie, every one 
knows I love Ready, that I am engaged to 
Ready, that when I go out it is with him, 










sit down, and there I was in the same 
pretty room where Ready had made me 


“T can’t think why it is,” said I, when I 


But though Mrs. Faithful listened to all I 
had to say very kindly, she did not seem in 
a hurry to speak openly, and evaded doing 
so as long as possible. Small towns were 
always full of gossip and idle tittle-tattle, 
3 and she would have me take but little notice. 
t 4 But her reply did not satisfy me. If you have 

4 a thorn in your flesh, you like to know where 
1 4 itis, and have it out, and it is of little use 
5 others sayingto you “ Never mind it, it don’t 
% hurt much,” and “You need not rub your 
e hands over it.” Mrs. Faithful saw my dissatis- 


“TI don't think you need wonder at all 
: the foolish tales people get about, Miss 


“ But what can they find to say? 
2 Why, I am always at work in the shop, or 
learning something, for Miss Stanley is kindly 
teaching me. I work so hard, and live so 
innocently, what evil can they find to say of 


“ Poor girl! yes, I know it, but it comes of 
the sort of company your stepfather attracts ; 
a bad sort, 1 fear, and you are very hand- 


“ But they rarely see me; generally when 
they come the shop is closed, and I out of 
the way altogether. I’ve always kept out of 
their way, mother has wished me;” and as 


“ Does not Mr. Stone sometimes see you?” 
asked Mrs. Faithful, in her most gentle 


“JT don’t think he has spread them, and 


“But what are they ? Oh, Mrs. Faithful, 
you know you said you loved me as a 


“ And I do love you,” said she, though the 


remark confused her; “and if it’s any com- 
fort to you to know it, neither Mr. Faithful 


“Oh, nothing worse than that Tom Stone 





that he alone is well received by me. But 
[ll outlive all the wicked lies people set 
afloat about me,” said I, passionately. 

“Oh, yes, yes, every one knows that, but, 
as people repeat foolish rumours, it would 
be best you left; indeed I’m glad you came 
to-day, for I’ve been wishing to give you the 
advice. Just go away for awhile. You know 
you once told us you had relatives in 
London; respectable, are they not? Well, yes, 
I remember you said so. Well, just go quietly 
away to them; indeed, my dear,” added Mrs. 
Faithful, after a nervous pause, in which I 
was smiling secretly at having to answer for 
the respectability of Uncle Charles, “ indeed 
every way it would be best, and in the end 
the happiest for you. You know we respect 
you very much, but circumstances have so 
changed lately—circumstances have so 
changed ; he has had such mischances, has 
my poor Ready, it’s hard to say, my dear, 
but it’s right to be open with you ; it would 
just now be fatal to my son’s interests to 
matry—well, to marry,where there was nothing 
but—but beauty. I’m sure you would not 
wish to blight his prospects. There! there! 
don’t cry. Oh! it’s so hard to say it to you. 
You have been of great use to him, you've 
kept him from many perils, you’ve so far saved 
him. But things have been so against him, he’s 
got into terrible debt, but he can be helped 
out if he’ll do as his father wishes, and you 
wouldn’t like to be his ruin. Oh, my dear, it’s 
much the best every way that yougo. I told 
you Ready would not marry for beauty, men 
don’t, and I must try to save my son. There, 
there, don’t fret, you are a good, brave girl, 
and we’ll befriend you. But if you are wise, 
you'll go away altogether; yes, if you are 
wise, you'll take my advice, and go away 
altogether.” 

I did not attempt to reply ; no, not even to 
Mrs. Faithful’s last hurting word that her 
husband would gladly give me the means 
to do so. So'we rose, but under the porch 
her heart seemed to smite her; for con- 
science told her how beneath that porch she 
had lured me on into loving Ready more 
and more deeply, and conscience, being a 
voice from God in us, makes itself heard 
when we had rather it were silent. 

“ We'll love you always, and we’ll befriend 
you,” she stammered, “ and it’s very trying to 
me to have to say all this; but you'll go, 
won’t you, safely off to London, and you'll 
let us hear how you go on there, and if there 
is anything we can do, dear?” 

“ There is nothing,” I replied, interrupting 








her. 
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“Well, well, we shall see by-and-by, 
and I won’t say more; but if you are 
wise, you'll take our advice, and go away at 
once, my dear.” 

How often people think we shall be wise 
if we take their advice ! 

But I could not take it. The reason why 
I could not was my mother, the prolonged 
ill health of my mother. I had discovered 
the secret cause of this ill health, and I 
could not leave her. I first guessed it by 
observing that frightened look that came and 
went in mother’s face, and I had just at that 
very time found out why it did so. It was 
one night of the select circle suppers, and 
the guests had left late as usual. In the 
stillness that followed, a stillness always 
most welcome, I heard a sound, and, 
sittting up to listen, heard the sound re- 
peated. “Surely,” I thought, “it’s the sound 
of a blow, and that cry of pain is mother’s.” 

Well, I rose at once, and stole out of my 
room ; but no! all was silent. Stillthe im- 
pression that what I had heard was a real 
sound remained, and from that night I was 
always starting up to listen. 

Now, I must tell you Joe was still with us, 
and Joe had one good point in him, he was 
wholly devoted tomother. He was, I knew, 
in many things, most untrustworthy, and 
kept his hand open, so to speak, to catch 
bribes. He could be bought or sold, could 
Joe, and might be said to be in the pay of 
Tom Stone. Did Tom want a letter to 
reach me? he bribed Joe to put it into my 
desk, or hide it in the leaves of my account 
book, and Joe would always deny knowing 
anything about it. He could, as I say, be 
bought or sold any day, and on all points, 
and got rich on bribes of gold, if he could 
extort gold, or, if not, on bribes of silver ; nay, 
he did not despise coppers, and yet on one 
point Joe was invulnerable, he was entirely 
devoted to mother. He would have let Mr. 
Barrup sell me any day ; indeed in one sense 
he did let him sell me, but he was faithful to 
mother. The consequence was, and it was 
a natural consequence, Joe kept a strange 
watch over Mr. Barrup; and as the scared 
look appeared and reappeared on mother’s 
face, he kept a strange watch over it. I had 
seen Joe double his fist behind his back 
when Mr. Barrup spoke roughly or falsely 
to her, and observed him, on entering the 
shop-hastily, busy with a paper effigy, sus- 
pended from a bit of cross wood, and it was 
easy to understand what both were meant for. 

it was mother’s kindness and patience had 
won for her this friend, and as good deeds 





bear high interest, so did those done to Joe, 
for he was in the house like a watch-dog, and 
even Mr. Barrup had to take care how he 
treated mother before him; for Mr. Barrup 
did not wish things to appear what they 
were, and wished to pass outside as a good 
husband, that is to the outside world, you 
know, and mother, you may be sure, seconded 
him, for she was true as steel, was my poor 
mother. 

Still for all that there came a memorable 
night when even this feint of treating her 
kindly was to be dispelled, and the sus- 
picions I had were proved to be reasonable. 
It seemed to me, as I lay in my bed, that I 
heard again the sound of blows, and I rose, 
fully resolved to sift the meaning of it. I 
dressed, and coming out there was Joe; he 
was going through a scene, quite by himself, 
alone in the passage, and his ungainly 
limbs, as he flung them about, as pretending 
to strike something, looked quite awful in the 
moonlight. 

I hurried past him, shaking with excite- 
ment, and once outside mother’s door, there 
was no need for listening, and the cruel 
blows fell thickly on her. I need not de- 
scribe the scene that followed. “The tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel ;” so what 
can you expect their rougher acts to be? 
When, yielding to threats and entreaties, 
the door was at last opened, mother was 
pushed out of it, with hard and evil words, 
and fell upon my neck bruised and weeping. 

Well, from that night, perhaps because it 
hurt her sensitiveness that Mr. Barrup’s 
cruel treatment of her should be known to 
others, for she was very sensitive was mother, 
—well, from that night, I say, I noticed how 
she faded ; so feeble she grew, so frail, and 
withal so gentle and tender, and oh! so 
humble. It used to stir my heart in me to 
see her watch my stepfather, hoping for a 
kind word, or look, that never, never came. 
What came were reproaches, harshness, vul- 
gar jests, indifference, and to her the last was 
first. ‘The mute expression of patience, the 
obeying of his slightest wishes, the never 
blaming him, might have moved a heart of 
stone, but it did not move him. The deepest 
brand. so set on the wicked is “without 
natural affection,” and oh, the drink god had 
deeply set it on him. Mother, whose heart 
was like wax, and received as faithfully every 
impression, withered under this treatment. 

“TJ never could bear rudeness, Polly,’’ she 
would say to me; “it’s very foolish ‘of ne, 
child, but I’ve been used to gentld words. 
All mine spoke so gently, and they do-say as 
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you’ve been brought up, so you’ll bear things. | Malice ! I don’t know if that was the right 
So I’m like used to it, ain’t I, Polly?” Only) word for what I felt. I don’t think it was, 
then she would be sure to add, “ But he don’t | but all the righteous anger was stirred up in 
mean any harm, the liquors they drink are so; me, and I quite resolved I would not leave 
drugged, child. And you won't bear him any | mother. 

malice, will you, Polly?” 





FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE.” 


XXIX.—TEMPTrATION. upon God for giving him Eve, who had proved 
“Le a Oh : od.” &e.— | 2 tempter to him? — Big 
ah hn eae, ee eat: Fs | We have another illustration in the case of 


JAMES i. 13, 14. 4 < . 
| Aaron, who when he sinned in making the 


Tue word “temptation” in these verses | golden calf laid the fault of it’ on the solici- 
refers to our being tempted to sin, and not| tations of the people. 

only being tempted, but yielding to it, and! But the apostle shows the false nature of all 
the evident teaching of the apostle is that such excuses: “ For God cannot be tempted 
tke source of temptation is not in God. with evil, neither tempteth He any man.” 
“Let no man say when he is tempted, I am!|The perfect holiness of God makes it an 


tempted of God.” ‘impossibility that He could be tempted by 
Perhaps you think that no one would dare’ evil, and makes it equally impossible that He 
to say this. could tempt any man to sin, or in any way 


Possibly not in so many plain words. But | necessitate his commission of evil. 
people sometimes say in their heart what) No, the true source of temptation is in 
they would not venture to speak, and it| ourselves. “Every man is tempted when 
may be that even our words are more he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” 
guilty in this matter than we suppose. Let! Jt is the corruption of our own hearts that 
us try and find out. really tempts us to sin. Satan is called the 
You have sometimes been charged, either! Tempter, and truly so, but even he could 
by others or by your own conscience, with | have no power over us, were it not that our 
doing what was wrong. You could not evade | sinful desires predispose us to be worked 
the fact, but you found excuse for yourself upon by his suggestions. It is the lust in 
in your natural disposition. Your constitu- | each one’s heart—his ewz lust—which draws 
tional temperament was such that you really | into sin. 
could not help it, or the circumstances in| What is lust? 
which you were placed compelled you to act} The word signifies a vehement inclination, 
as you did. an excessive or inordinate desire after any 
But do you not see that to make the diffi-| object. Every wrong action of ours is the 
culties of your position, or the pressure of result of some secret will or desire by which 
circumstances, or your natural temperament | we are “enticed.” For “when lust hath 
an excuse for your conduct, is in reality to conceived it bringeth forth sin,” adds St. 
throw the blame of it upon God’s provi-| James. If desires after any forbidden object 
dence? And is not this the same, in other |are allowed to remain in our hearts, and are 
words, as throwing it upon God Himself?! often the subject of our thoughts, what is 
For who placed you where you are? Who likely to be the result? The desires will 
surrounded you with the peculiar circum-| gradually increase in strength till at last we 
stances in which you are placed? Who are “drawn away,” to carry them out into 
marked out for you the path of life in which | action. “Desires are the seeds of deeds.” 
you are called to tread? |Sinful thoughts and evil imaginations work 
You may find an illustration of this in our | secretly in the heart and prepare for the open 
first parent Adam. He attempts to excuse|sin, Therefore Solomon bids us keep our 
himself by blaming Eve: ‘She gave me, | keart with all diligence, because “out of it 


and I did eat.” Nor is this all, he goes | are the issues of life” (Prov. iv. 23). And 
further still, and says, “ The woman that Zou} when he would warn the young from a life 
gavest me, she gave me, and I did eat.” | 

What was this but really throwing the blame 


of sin he places the decline of the heart 


‘before the openly going astray (Prov. vii. 25). 
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So also St. Peter, in reproving Ananias and 
Sapphira for their sin, said, “ Why hast thou 
conceived this thing in thine heart?” 
Learn, then, dear friends, the immense im- 
portance of keeping the heart diligently. 
Keep a strict watch over your thoughts, and 
as soon as you are conscious of a sinful 
feeling or desire crush it at once. : 
Do you doubt your strength to do this? 
You well may despond if you lean upon 
yourself. You must depend upon One who 
is both able and willing to help you; you 
must pray earnestly for the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, and He will dwell with you, strength- 
ening you in every holy effort. Make 
constant use of such petitions as these: 
‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me” (Psa. li. 10) ; 
‘Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know my thoughts, and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting ” (Psa. cxxxix. 23, 24). 
In proportion as the heart is thus kept 
right, we shall be able to resist being drawn 
away and enticed, Temptation can be re- 
sisted, else it would not have been written, 
‘¢ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” 
If we are weak in ourselves, we must 
remember that in the Lord we have righte- 
ousness and strength. 


XXX.—THE WIsE LISTENER. 
‘* Swift to hear, slow to speak.”—JAMESi. 19, 20. 


In Jewish synagogues, judging from our 
Lord’s history, it appears that any one who 
wished to speak to the rest of the congrega- 
tion was allowed to do so. This custom 
seems to have been continued in the early 
assemblies of the Christian church, and we 
can therefore easily understand how much 
those who had this liberty of speech needed 
such a rule as the apostle was about to give 
them in this chapter. In the nineteenth 
chapter he says, ‘‘Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, let every man be swift to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath.” 

How can we apply this rule for our own 
individual use? It teaches us that a Christian 
is to bea diligent hearer of the word of 
truth, rather than a great talker about it. 
Swiftness to hear denotes readiness, willing- 
ness, eagerness. Apply these remarks to your 
own hearing of God’s word. When it is 
preached, or the theme of conversation, or 
read alone by yourself, are you “swift to 
hear”? 

Why should we be thus ready and desirous 





to hear the word? Listen to these texts, 
amongst many others. It is “the engrafted 
word which is able to save our souls”(ver. 21). 
Then “ faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God” (Rom. x. 17). Holiness 
is another result : “Sanctify them through 
Thy truth ; Thy word is truth ” (John xvii. 17). 
Spiritual establishment follows : “The word 
of His grace, which is able to build you up” 
(Acts xx. 32). Spiritual grow?rh is linked with 
this swiftness to hear: “ Desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby ” 
(1 Peter ii. 2). These verses show that the 
word is the instrument of salvation, sanctifica- 
tion, and edification—all important reasons 
why we should be diligent hearers. 

The true Christian always delights in God’s 
word. Itis sweeter to him than honey, more 
precious than thousands of gold and silver. 
‘* How I should like her portrait,” wrote one 
of Adelaide Newton’s most intimate friends, 
‘with her open Bible in her hands, as it 
always used to be, and all the energies of her 
penetrating mind digging deep for its un- 
searchable riches, now bringing up a bit of 
the precious ore with such delight as another 
bright addition to her store, and now survey- 
ing with increasing joy all she had already 
got. No memoir could be in the least 
faithful which did not throw a strong light 
upon the peculiar way in which she /ized 
upon the Bible.” 

And in the life of one who was indeed 
“ a stranger here,” this feature of her character 
is traced. ‘Her love for the Scriptures was 
intense. Her reading of it was thorough, 
not superficial, systematic, not desultory, 
and she eagerly laid hold of any text that 
might come from the lip or pen of a friend, 
and treasured it up. If you had lighted up 
a new star before her eye, you could not 
have given her half the gladness which seemed 
to kindle within her when some new ray fell 
upon a passage, and gave her a fresh glimpse 
of the things within the vail. She generally 
placed a text at the head of every letter, that 
those to whom she wrote might have a 
message from God ere they read a word of 
hers.” 

‘Some time after,” says a missionary in 
Jamaica, ‘‘a poor grey-headed old man came 
to me, and said he wanted a large Bible, for 
there was one man on the estate who could 
read. He said that he had walked fifty miles 
to procure it, and that he had no money now ; 
but that if I would trust him he would pay 
me. I gave him one of the largest,as he 
wanted large print. He returned in three 
months, bringing me the full price, telling me 
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that they had all made a collection for it, and 
that they met to read it every night.” “I 
rejoice at Thy word, as one that findeth great 
spoil.” 

But while we are to be “ swift to hear,” we 
are to be “slowto speak.” “Slow to speak,” 
that is, do not be in haste to speak from an 
undue desire to be heard. Weigh well your 
words before you utter them. Take this text 
for your guide in daily life, “ Make me to 
understand the way of Thy precepts : so shall 
I talk of Thy wondrous works ”(Psa. cxix. 27). 

But do not mistake this admonition as 
encouraging you to be silent on religious 
topics. What is St. Peter’s direction on this 
point? ‘Be ready always to give an an- 
swer to every man that asketh you, a reason 
of the hope that is in you, with meekness 
and fear” (1 Peter iii. 15). Being slow to 
speak is not always being silent ; it is speaking 
when occasion needs, guiding our words 
with wisdom, discretion, and grace. 

Take care, then, Aow you speak. Do not 
become incessant and forward talkers, do 
not make a parade of religion ; but in a quiet 
way, with thought and prayer, speak, as 
fitting opportunity is given you, of Christ 
and His word, with those who love Him, 
and /o those who know Him not. Only 
be careful that you are “slow to wrath; 
for the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” We must not talk 
about religious subjects in an angry manner. 
To contend for the truth in an unholy way 
cannot work the righteousness of God, can 
never convince any one, nor convert them to 
the truth. In speaking, especially to those 
who differ, we should do it gently, humbly, 
and lovingly. ‘‘The servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient” (2 Tim. ii. 24). 

What a lovely grace is Christian meekness 
or forbearance! It is said that the Rev. 
Robert Hall in the earlier part of his 
ministry was impetuous, and sometimes 
overbearing in argument, but if he lost his 
temper, he was deeply humbled, and would 
readily acknowledge himself to blame. On 
one of these occasions, when a discussion 
had become warm, and he had evinced 
unusual agitation, he suddenly closed the 
debate, quitted his seat, and retiring toa 
remote corner of the room, was overheard by 
a lady who was just entering to ejaculate 
with deep feeling, “ Lamb of God, Lamb of 
God, calm my perturbed spirit !” 











XXXI.—CHRISTIAN EARNESTNESS. 


** Do it with thy might.”—Ecc.Es. ix. 10. 


“T OWE my success in worldly matters,” said 
a rich merchant, “to an early and intimate 
acquaintance with this rule of Solomon’s, 
‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’” 

Now this text applies to us not only in our 
temporal, but also in our spiritual affairs; 
for if the tradesman needs energy for the 
right discharge of his duties, the Christian, 
who is bound, like his divine Master, to be 
“about his Master's business,” certainly 
requires it for the discharge of Azs responsi- 
bilities. We shall never “get on,” either in 
our worldly calling, or in our efforts of 
Christian usefulness, unless we are full of 
earnestness and promptitude. 

Look into that shop over the way. Watch 
that young man behind the counter. How 
dull he seems in comprehending the orders 
of the customer! how slowly he fetches the 
goods for inspection, as if he scarcely knew 
what he was about, and did not care whether 
they were sold or not! He looks half 
asleep; at all events, his thoughts have 
wandered elsewhere, and he cannot get them 
back again when they are wanted. Now do 
not imitate 4m, do not go about your work 
in that fashion. Be awake, wide awake; 
have all your senses and your energies about 
you. There isa great deal to be done, and 
but a short time to do it in. You must be 
quick and active, full of readiness and 
alacrity. Your department is not talking, 
nor dreaming, nor wishing, but working ; 
remember that. 

When Dr. Chalmers was executing his 
plan of establishing parochial schools in con- 
nection with St. John’s parish in Glasgow, a 
site which belonged to the college was 
selected for the first school to be erected.. 
Dr. Chalmers called on Dr. Taylor, the head 
of the college, in order to purchase this site, 
and expressed his hope of obtaining it on 
reasonable terms, in consequence of the 
novelty and importance of the undertaking. 
“The undertaking,” replied Dr. Taylor, 
“is an important one; but it is not a new 
one. We have been talking for these 
‘wenty years of establishing parochial 
schools in Glasgow.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Chalmers, “ but we are 
going to do the thing, and not to /a/k about 
it; so you must let the price be as moderate 
as possible, seeing that we shall take the 





labour of talking and projecting entirely off 
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your hands.” In six months the school was 
finished and opened. 

Now when we see that a thing ought to be 
done, let there be no hesitation nor delay, 
but let us set about it at once; never 
neglecting, through indolence or carelessness, 
any means through which we can influence 
others for their good. ‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

And this promptness of character will not 
only render us expeditious in our under- 
takings, but it will keep us on the look-out 
for opportunities. Great success in temporal 
affairs is often attributable to this watchful- 
ness, and Christians should be men of 
enterprise, instant in season and out of 
season, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. 

The excellent Dr. W——, when travelling 
through M——, once called at a farmhouse 
to ask for a glass of water. A young lady 
very courteously handed one to him, and as 
he rose to leave her he said, “ Permit me to 
ask you before I leave you whether you have 
given your heart to the Saviour?” She told 
him frankly that she had not. He conversed 
with her very kindly for a few minutes, and 
then departed. 

Some years afterwards, as he was addressed 
by name on a steam-packet, in a distant part 
of the country, a gentleman came up and 
asked him if he was the Dr. W—— who was 
once travelling through M . The stranger 
then informed him that a lady requested 
him, if he ever met with Dr. W——, to say 
that she was the individual who once gave 
him a glass of water, and that his faithful 
conversation on that occasion had been 
blessed to her conversion. She wished him 
to accept her thanks for a word spoken in 
season. 

Or listen to another illustration. A theo- 
logical student was once spending an evening 
of devotional services at a friend’s house. 
During the evening he noticed a little girl 
who was present, and as he was leaving the 
family he laid his hand upon her head, and 
gently yet earnestly inquired, “Do you 
mean to follow Christ?” These simple 
words made an impression on that tender 
heart never to be effaced. 

Dear reader, “‘as we have opportunity let 
us do good unto all men,” and whatsoever 
our hand finds to do, let us do it with our 
might. Let us be like Hezekiah, who in every 
work that he began in the service of the 
house of God, and in the law, he did it with 
all his heart, and prospered. ‘*He who 





would do some great thing in this short 








life,” says John Foster, “‘must apply him- 
self to the work with such a concentration 
of his forces as to idle spectators, who live 
only to amuse themselves, looks like in- 
sanity.” 
‘*Go, labour on ! spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do Thy Father’s will ; 
It is the way the Master went, 
Should not the servant tread it still?” 





XXXII.—TuHE Fiery TRIAL. 


‘*Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of 
“saa a 
the fire.” —DAn, iii. 25. 


THE promise that all things are working 
together for his geod gives the Christian 
no reason to expect that all things will be 
to him pleasant and desirable. “Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous;” and 
it is through much tribulation that they 
enter their prepared kingdom. Softened 
and sanctified as their trials undoubtedly 
are, and containing within them, as they 
assuredly do, the germs of the lovely, luxu- 
riant, and peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
nevertheless they are still ¢ria/s, and as such 
they are grievous and not joyous, and often- 
times hard to be borne. 

The three captive youths who, in the 
midst of an idolatrous people, had shown 
their fidelity to God by prudently avoiding 
a mode of life which they thought would be 
religiously injurious to them, are the very 
men who have to pass through the burning 
fiery furnace.‘ Their piety, although on the 
one hand it doubtless elevated them to 
honour and renown, did not secure them, on 
the other, from bitter reverses and painful 
temptations. 

Nay, more than this, their history sanc- 
tions the inference ‘hat religion itself may be 
the indirect cause of our trials. Had not 
these exiled companions openly avowed and 
persisted in their allegiance to their Maker, 
they might have escaped the terrible ordeal 
to which they were summoned. It was 
their fixed determination to worship God, 
and Him only, which involved them in so 
fearful a doom. 

And it is even so in some degree with 
ourselves. All that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus must suffer persecution. He that is 
born after the flesh continues to persecute 
him that is born after the Spirit. Our adhe- 
sion to truth may not now demand from us 
the sacrifice of our lives; but there is enough 
opposition to meet with from a world that 
lieth in wickedness to require from us in the 
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conflict a martyr-spirit, and to enforce upon 
us that emphatic declaration of the Saviour, 
“If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me.” A sneer, a taunting word, 
an ungenerous insinuation, a calumnious 
report, unkindness, neglect, poverty, and ill- 
treatment, one or all of these may be the 
result of our steady obedience to God's will. 
And a fiery furnace they have proved to 
some of His servants. ‘I have often,” said 
a British admiral, “fearlessly faced the 
cannon’s mouth, expecting to be shivered to 
pieces the next moment; but when I saw 
the finger of scorn pointing at me, ‘There 
goes a saint!’ I have shrunk like a coward.” 

Now, ¢rials develop the reality of our faith. 
Azariah, Hananiah, and Mishael professed, 
in the midst of worldly greatness and adula- 
tion, to be God’s servants. But if their reli- 
gion should expose them to shame and 
suffering, would it stand the test? Was ita 
real, living principle within them, which no 
adverse circumstances could weaken or 
destroy? Yes; unmoved by the despot’s 
threat, they calmly and boldly replied, ‘‘ Be 
it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.” As you 
listen to these heroic words you feel sure 
that their religion was not a mere summer- 
day profession, a hasty and passing excite- 
ment; but that theirs was that mighty faith 
which has subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of 
fire, and resisted even unto death, not 
accepting deliverance. 

And, “beloved, think it not strange con- 
cerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto 
you, knowing that the same afflictions are 
accomplished in your brethren that are in 
the world.” It is God’s invariable procedure 
with His children. He tempted Abraham, 
and He led the Israelites forty years in the 
wilderness, to humble them and to prove 
them, and to know what was in their heart, 
whether they would keep His command- 
ments or no. “ Untried faith,” says an old 
writer, “is uncertain faith.” The  stony- 
ground hearers receive the word with joy 
and gladness, and endure for a time; but 
afterward, when affliction or persecution 
ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they 
are offended. Such calamities have the 
designed effect of discriminating between 
them. and those honest and good hearts who, 
having heard the word, keep it, and bring 
VOL, XII. 





forth fruit with patience. Daniel on the 
brink of the lions’ den, and his three friends 
with the burning fiery furnace before them, 
gave a noble demonstration of their trust in 
God. 

And may not the striking narrative of 
their trials suggest to us that afflictions are 
intended not only to manifest’ the true 
character of our religion, but also fo promote 
our spiritual freedom? “Vo, I see four men 
loose /” was the astonished exclamation of 
the king. They were cast in dound, but the 
fire burst their fetters and set them at 
liberty. And ‘ God’s great purpose’ in 
placing us under His afflictive dispensations 
is to give us greater liberty of soul.” A 
tempting world ensnares and enslaves us; 
we are trammelled by its opinions and 
fashions ; afraid of incurring its reproaches ; 
and disappcintments and _ unlooked-for 
changes are sent to release us from our 
ignoble submission, and to strengthen within 
us the habit of Christian independence. Or 
some cherished sin holds us captive in its 
close embrace, and only the chastening hand 
of our Father, who desires that we may be 
partakers of His holiness, will separate us 
from its unhallowed dominion. Or we be- 
come entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage, from which Christ had delivered 
us ; and it is not, perhaps, until sickness or 
sorrow has shown us the utter folly of seek- 
ing in any measure to be justified by the 
works of the law that we are enabled to 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free. Or our Christian sym- 
pathies are restrained, and our Christian 
love is narrowed by the limits of a selfish or 
a sectarian spirit, and it needs the melting 
and “expanding power of a_ sanctified 
sorrow” to free us from our miserably con- 
tracted ideas and feelings, and to send us 
forth into the sphere of a wide-hearted and 
catholic Christianity. 

And in connection with the liberating ten 
dency of rightly improved trials we may 
learn this lesson, ‘hat our sorrows ought not 
to render us inactive. “Lo,I see four men 
loose, wa/king in the midst of the fire.” We 
are too apt, in our moments of sadness, to 
sit down and do nothing. Submission, 
we own, is a grace required from us, but 
we hardly imagine that activity is another ; 
and yet those have attained far higher in 
God’s service who regard His messages of 
sorrow as additional calls to labour for Him, 
than those who, like Mary, only sit still in 
the house, or go unto the grave to wer)) 
there. ‘‘ Now for a swifter race!” was the 
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resolve of one over whose path sorrow was 
beginning to darken heavily. “ Now for a 
busier and more useful life!” was the utter- 
ance of another as he rose from his knees, 
after pouring out the bitterness of his griet 
into the ear of God. In these cases tribula- 
tion was taking its true course, and working 
its right end. 

Child of sorrow! live not for yourself only. 
Your afflictions were sent to purify your 





character and expand your affections, for the 
express purpose that you might be better 
fitted to sympathize with and to aid those 
around you. Waste not, then, all your ener- 
gies and opportunities in self-concentrated 
emotion. Since the time is so short, it 
remaineth that they that weep be as though 
they wept not. Too dispirited to share the 
pleasures of the joyous, you can strive to 
mitigate the woes of the unhappy. There 
are many weary and heavy-laden ones within 
the circle of your influence into whose 
wounded hearts you might pour the precious 
balm of consolation. Follow in the footsteps 
of your Saviour, who, although ‘‘a Man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” yet 
“went about doing good.” 

And solace yourself, while passing through 
the furnace of affliction, with the precious 
remembrance ‘hat Christ is always present 
utth His suffering people. “Lo,I see four 











men loose,” ‘and the form of the fourth is 
like the Son of God.” Whatever the amazed 
monarch intended by this expression, his 
words plainly testify that the appearance of 
the fourth person wore something of super- 
natural brightness and glory. And certain 
are we that, in the midst of our burning 
trials, He who has promised, “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,” is ever at our side, to protect and to 
deliver us. How many a persecuted believer 
has had a parallel experience with St. Paul, 
of whom it is recorded that the night fol- 
lowing the Lord Jesus stood by him, and said, 
“* Be of good cheer, Paul!” “TI have never 
seen the face of the Saviour so plainly,” said 
a deeply-tried Christian, “as when He has 
put me into the furnace, and watched over 
me there. In the light of the fire His beauty 
and loveliness have been most wonderfully 
disclosed to me.” And who can estimate the 
sustaining and comforting grace which is the 
blessed accompaniment of Christ’s presence ? 

Thus guarded and upheld, the believer is 
safe in the midst of pain and peril. “ Not 
a hair of their head was singed,” &c. The 
fiercest trouble may distress, but cannot 
harm the Christian, for his life is hid with 
Christ in God. When he is tried he shall 
come forth as gold, purified, but not de- 
stroyed ; brightened, but uninjured. 








OUR ENGLISH ART. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


Tue Exhibition of the Royal Academy of 
Arts for 1879 is on the point of closing. Its 
opening was attended with the usual excite- 
ment ; crowds thronged to it who were eager, 
not to see the pictures only, but the flower 
of our grande noblesse, and it is to be 
hoped that seeing it they recognised it, and 
did not in any instance confound it with 
any of the flowers to be met with in the 
sheep-walks. 

We wonder, if the history of this annual 
exhibition could be written, what impression 
the record might make upon the public 
mind. To how many does it occur that every 
foot of wall covered by the glowing canvas 
represents a dead blank to the aching eyes, 
of some disappointed competitor? that if an 
opposition exhibition could be set up of the: 
most worthy of the rejected pictures, gems 
would be brought to light that the Academy 








had condemned to obscurity, while pieces 
vastly inferior somehow gained admittance? 

Mortal man has had the presumption to 
accuse even St, Peter of “ nodding over his 
keys,” and disputing the eligibility of one 
candidate for a place within the celestial 
gates, of permitting another doubtful one to 
pass unchallenged; wherefore our audacity in 
questioning the infallibility of the council 
held over each year’s pictures is not un- 
paralleled. : 

For ourselves, on the fateful opening day, 
we could not help reflecting how many 
breaking hearts there were, both in the city 
and in the country, hearts that waited so 
anxiously upon its issues! And ‘how true 
it is that— 


“To the heart that wails upon one-hour 
The others ate but’slaves't!” - - | 
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However, it is as bounden on us to sym- 
pathize with triumph as with failure; to 
“ rejoice with those who rejoice,” as to “weep 
with those who weep.” 

Even if we cannot be glad ourselves, we 
must be thankful that others can. The 
human links that bind us to our kind are 
incomplete if our thoughts dwell too exclu- 
sively upon the sorrowing. 

The Academy has been the making of 
many an artist, aud the gold thread crossed 
so often by the dark, in the fulfilment of its 
original design, speedily reappears. 

Year by year it gives proof that the Eng- 
lish school remains true to its long-received 
characteristics. It glories in landscape, in 
portraiture, and vere, pre-eminently in land- 
scape, but this year’s exhibition has been 
rich also in portraits and in genre. 

Battle scenes, historic pageants, the apo- 
theoses of heroes, and the deification of vices 
have never entered largely into English Art, 
however intrusively a certain affectation of 
classicism may have obtruded on our John- 
sonian literature; neither have the masters 
of the early Christian school been its inspira- 
tion as well as study, perhaps because there 
has not been the same encouragement here 
as on the Continent, where Romanism has 
been the foster-mother of Art, and the walls 
of churches, monasteries, and convents its 
museum. 

If our school in its rise had shown a 
tendency to follow the medizval, a severe 
Puritanism must soon have given it the 
check. 

That the English artist should delight in 
landscape is no marvel. His early associa- 
tions are not/with visions of beauty, a poetic- 
looking peasantry, such as dwells amid 
the vineyards of the South, with broken 
columns, sculptured porticoes, and moonlit 
ruins, but he passes through landscapes 
knowing no sameness, because of the ever- 
changing sky. 

The shifting hues of pearly grey grow into 
his heart. The gradations of soft lights and 
of sombre shadows impress him’ he knows 
not how. 

Every “burst of sunshine seems to come 
upon him with the surprise of a revelation, 
so much beauty of form and colour is thrown 
up to greet it. : 

He 1s not so familiar with the living light 
which floods the pictures of a Claude 
Lorraine, as ‘the tender, dreamy haziness so 
dear to 'the ‘subtle“eye of a Paul Brif.’“Hé 
has seen that on many a “goldén afternoon,” 


seen:the willows ‘dipping their boiighs in thé} 





water through its medium, seen the stream 
tossing up ‘against it little white foam-bells, 
as if to cross in playful petulance the 
shadows of the trees, the cattle browsing on 
the soft herbage, while the hills sloped west- 
ward and eastward, not roughly hewn like 
granite rocks, but dimpled softly, as a 
womanly face dimples into a grave, sweet 
smile. 

Nature’s robe of shot green has been 
spotted with flowers that adorned it like 
jewels precious for themselves, but not to be 
had in profusion. 

Sunset has visited the scene with the 
shifting gorgeousness of a tournament in full 
play, then the twilight has succeeded, brood- 
ing over it with heavy dappled grey wings, 
till even the dappling has been lost’ in the 
one tint stretching from pole to pole; light 
and colour have died out, never to reproduce 
the scene in its exact details, but to. renew 
the beauty of it so long as the iron horse and 
the house-building race of men should leave 
it undisturbed. 

There has been and is a large class of 
English artists who see all this and more, 
more than we shall ever learn to see, and who 
limn it with a faithful, loving brush. ‘They 
rejoice in Nature. They love her for her own 
dear sake, or as a woman is sometimes loved, 
for her beauty, and not for the informing mind 
and soul ; but there are a yet more exalted few, 
who, like the poet-artist Blake, regard natural 
objects as the windows through which the 
sight of the supernatural may be obtained. 
They strain for a glimpse of that, but the fair 
visions they seize upon and arrest meet only 
with the appreciation of minds kindred to 
their own. 

There are few people, however, incapable 
of admiring a good landscape, and the 
pictorial genius that so lavishly supplies us 
with the sweet spreading scenes and lovely 
nooks of our sea-girdled country deserves to 
be held by us in unforgetting honour an 
affection. . 
In Turner's pictures of beauty and of light, 
in Linnell’s and Constable’s, in Landseer’s, , 
who not only looked, as he said, into the 
heart of his dumb creatures, but made every 
limb and lineament expressive of the fact 
that he did so, we see so much which’ from 
life-long association has a charm for us. ._ We 
can swear to their truth out of the depths of 
our own experience. The picturesque effects 
here, the grace and glory of colour there, the 
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we have beheld them often. Near the 
rills the reeds seem to whisper, because they 
bowed and swayed towards each other like 
that when we did hear them whisper, and the 
foliage of the trees seems to quiver in the 
cold shimmering moonlight, because in just 
such a.scene Nature’s delicious thrills have 
been communicated to us, and we have 
shivered, we knew not why. 

No lover of this branch of Art but will 
feel in sympathy with what Wordsworth says 
of one of Beaumont’s pictures. It was 
fitting that the high priest of Nature should 
pronounce upon her faithful copyist. 


‘* Praised be the art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix itin that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day, 
Which stopped that band of travellers on their way, 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood, 
And show’d the bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 
Soul-soothing art ! which morning, noontide, even, 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry, 
Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 
Here, for the sake of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment, caught from fleeting time, 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity.” 


That Art should be more especial with us 
than with the children of the summer-lands 
is hardly to be wondered at, unless. the 
national egotism with which upon the Con- 
tinent we are accredited should lead us, with 
our undisputed literary proclivities, to lay 
claim to the musical genius of the Germans 
and the artistic of the Italians. Yielding to 
them, however, Czesar’s tribute where they are 
Ceesars, we are justly proud of the distinction 
that our school has obtained in landscape. 

Wecannot boast of our country that the 
sky wears the perpetual smile that lures 
the Italian to be ever preparing his wash of 
Titianesque blue; but as on the “ human face 
divine” the rarest smile is said to be the 
sweetest, so we believe that she has in her 
best moods a charm all her own, a peculiar 
loveliness which plays hide and seek in her 
dimples and amid the tresses of her hair, and 
is withal so subtle, that an artist feels 
fascinated in pursuing it, and in bringing it 
forward like a frolicsome maiden, shy of 
notice, for admiring eyes to look upon. 

The interpreter of some fine Greek ode, 
where a wealth of meaning and of beauty 
lies in the delicate rendering of a particular 
word, for which it is hard to find a synonym, 
knows a kindred delight when the best 
method of interpretation has occurred to him. 

Portraits have been a noticeable feature in 


painting age. Many of us while gazing on 
the lineaments of the departed are ready to 
exclaim with Cowper— 


‘** Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim to quench 
a 


Portraiture receives the hearty acknowledg- 
ment of every warm affection of our natures. 
It embalms the dead, but not as mummies; 
it lays hold of fresh, beautiful, but fleeting 
youth, and snatches its charms from the 
hands of Time; it preserves the memory of 
what has been ; it shows to the children of 
the fourth generation the root from which 
they are sprung in the children of the first ; 
it familiarizes the peasant with royalty ; it 
brings before us the kings of Thought, whom 
we have worshipped almost as abstractions, 
and we see them not as gods but as men. 

The cynic melancholy of a Carlyle, the 
weird meditativeness of a Tennyson, the 
angelic beauty of a Mozart, of a Shelley, and 
the poetic scorn and passion of a Byron are 
made as real to us as the pouting airs of our 
pet sister, or the brown studiousness of our 
college chum. 

Portraiture, like landscape, requires to be 
a specialty, Blake’s faculty for regarding 
natural objects as windows through which 
the supernatural might be sighted, and 
Landseer's of looking into the heart of his 
dumb creatures, if a sixth sense, must be 
an indispensable one to complete success in 
this branch of Art. 

There must not only be the appreciation 
of a splendid piece of man-architecture, but 
of the mind that presides over it like a high 
priest over a temple. The robe of feminine 
beauty may be portrayed with due regard to 
soft, waving lines, finely-moulded outlines, 
and the glowing carnations of the flesh ; but 
if there is no attempt to catch sight of and 
really comprehend the king’s daughter within, 
then an effigy in wax might show to no dis- 
advantage by the side of the painter’s most 
patient effort, let the details be pre-Raphaelite 
in their accuracy. 

There have been great failures in this 
respect. Quiet blue eyes, lymphatic in their 
repose, have been the representatives of 
spheres from which some “ wild Pallas of the 
brain” often looked forth; cold, indifferent 
ones have done duty to the public and to 
posterity for orbs that glowed anon with 
Sappho’s fire, and listless, unmeaning irids 
have revealed little. of .a suspiciousness that 
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scheming that might almost have outwitted a 
Talleyrand. 

The faculty we quote is rare. Even the 
eyes that could see so deep into dogs did 
not get beneath the surface of men and 
women. Landseer’s domestic scene in Wind- 
sor Castle leaves the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, if the principal, the least interesting 
objects on the canvas. The wise, all-accom- 
plished prince, the modern “ Arthur,” is only 
avery well-favoured, handsome-looking man, 
and the Queen a figure on which to dispose 
a rich flowing dress. There might be found 
in Regent Street a dumb dolly with as much 
expressiveness. 

The portrait painter does not need to go to 
the antique only to study the complexities, 
the grace and strength of the human form, to 
learn how— 


“ The strong warrior in his dreams 
* * Cast the coverlet aside, 
And bared the knotted column of his throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the standing muscles sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it.” 


He should make himself acquainted with 
physiognomyand physiology. Itis self-evident 
that the old masters were influenced by the 
laws whose control of mind and matter is 
reflex, while from the religious sculpture of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the highest 
spiritual and zsthetic effects may be learned. 
The beauty of these faces lies in their ex- 
pression. They are the faces of those who 
were fondly imagined to be pure to severity, 
disengaged from myndane thoughts, and 
wrapt in the contemplation of the Unseen. 
The repose in them is the repose of beings to 
whom time and all that belongs to it have 
already become as nothing, and eternity all. 
Deaf to earth’s confused noises, they have 
caught the far-off multitudinous echoes of that 
perfect harmony which world discords shall 
perfect, and the calm music of it has passed 
into their face. They are watchers over the 
dead, who weep not ; bearers of shame, who 
blush not ; seekers into the divine mysteries, 
who tremble not. What marvel that their 
silent and august presence affects our 
throbbing, impatient hearts, like a cold hand 
a burning brow! It is spiritual life we see 
embodied in stone. 

There was a man in the heathen my- 
thology who had the power to quicken the 
marble into life. Only typical was this of 
the genius of the artists of the early Christian 
school, and their marbles have a curious 
double gift of awakening in us our most 





sacred sensibilities, all the slumbering divine 
there is in us to awaken, while they almost 
seem to quiet us to stone. 

The artist who worships at these shrines 
will acquire a higher skill than he whose 
only ambition is the delicacy of modelling 
and the loveliness of the Greek models. He 
has entered the domain of intellectual beauty, 
he has become appreciative of soul, and 
henceforth he will be a soul painter ; pure or 
sinful, beautiful or ugly, he will be discern- 
ing of it, even through fleshly illusions which 
do sometimes exist, and will know how to set 
the stamp upon it when he sees it. 

If the portraiture of to-day is second to 
that of the Reynolds, Romney, and Gains- 
borough period, it is at least retrieved from 
the stiffness of the Vandyk era, and from 
the pretentiousness of the generation pre- 
ceding this. The grand ladies that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds painted always were grand 
ladies. Dignity of deportment seemed to 
have the less latitude the higher the rank of 
the sitter. Minerva might unbend at times, 
the English peeress, never. 

Such is the impression given, especially 
by artists of the Sir Thomas Lawrence class. 
Now there is a greater simplicity and natu- 
ralness both in the face and dress of the 
living model. 

Among our most popular portrait painters 
are Mr. Ouless of men, Mr. Watts of men 
and girls, and Mr. Millais, who is accused 
of lacking sympathy with his women sitters. 
The want is not obvious to our unpractised 
eyes; they have the benefit which his sin- 
cerity, vigour of style, and imaginativeness 
must give to any subject that he takes in 
hand. Simplicity in portraiture is a refresh- 
ing change; but a subtle perception may 
detect even in this individual consciousness. 
To furnish an illustration we asked an artist 
friend of ours if he had seen the Duchess 
of —— open a certain bazaar. He replied 
that he had. 

‘She is not so beautiful as the Dowager 
Duchess; but what did you think of her?” 

“What I was most struck with in her was 
an air of conscious humility,” was the reply, 
“a trying to look as if she felt like a nobody, 
and this is getting to be rather common 
amongst our hautes dames when they are 
brought into contact with the people. It 
argues a deeper pride than the assertive 
haughtiness of their grandmothers. You 
know the ladies of the Upper Ten painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds looked really what 
they were, and more contemptible than 
hauteur is the affectation of humility.” 
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Any affectation is bad. Better be con- 
victed of a genuine fault than of a sham 
virtue. Marie Antoinette, performing menial 
offices for those she loved in prison, is as 
grand as “majesty in distress.” Marie 
Antoinette, playing the vé/e of a simple 
bourgeoise in a Swiss cottage, does not 
awaken sentiments of admiration. 

The representation of genre, the passion 
of the Dutch school of painting, and the 
sentimental pastime of the German, has with 
us all the sweet familiarity of the first, and 
somewhat of the poetic element of the second 
infused with a little more vigour. 

We may congratulate ourselves .on this, 
that our delineation of genre is in general 
pure. The British public is more insistent 
on the morality of its pictures than its books. 
Monks in a state of high carouse, Dutch 
boors sodden with alcohol, do not find favour. 
The eye might be a more direct channel of 
degradation to the mind than the thought, 
from the greater care that is taken to guard 
it. Notwithstanding, this scrupulousness is 
never over nice for the innocent comic, and 
the national humour that asserts itself in the 
cartoons of Punch, Fun, and Judy, and is 
as peculiar to us as that delicate volatile 
essence esprit to the French, flashes out 
in genre, and commands a large class of ad- 
mirers. From Hogarth to Leslie many brushes 
haye been busily employed in the delineation 
of home and dairy scenes, farm life, episodes 
at the sea-side, and all. those little domesti- 


cities .over which a gentle grace may be|& 


thrown. 

Then there are groups in sunny glades 
and forest nooks, which, like Watteau’s car- 
toons, combine rural repose and simplicity 
with the elegance that appertains to high 
life. 

Artists of this school may be supposed to 
share the positive realism of the Dutch and 
Flemish painters, allied with strong human 
instincts and home affection. 

“ Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum 
puto,” is the noble language that speaks to 
us from their paintings, and unless what is 
human is foreign to us, we must feel in sym- 
pathy with them. They are among artists 
what Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot 
are among novelists, and the motto from 
Goethe, appended to the Royal Academy's 
catalogue, is applicable to them especially : 
‘‘ Art is noble in itself. The artist, there- 
fore, is not afraid of the commonplace, for 
his very touch ennobles it.” 

It would be presumptuous on our part to 
attempt a criticism of any of this year's pic- 








tures, for we do not pretend to connoisseur- 
ship further than knowing what pleases us, 
which knowledge is more in advance of that 
ofa great many of the visitors of Art galleries 
than may be supposed. Few are the notes 
we have taken, let them be regarded as notes 
of admiration only, and considered from the 
standpoint of the ordinary on-looker, not 
by any means as critiques. 

The thought conceived in the brain of 

the poet has been the inspiration of some 
of our artists, specially when on a page of 
the book of Nature they have found the 
attestation of its truth. 
‘* Leaves are but wings on which the summer flies,” 
by Vicat Cole, has all the brilliancy, the 
joy-vibrating tremulousness, the  transi- 
tory, passing away glory of a myriad of 
summer butterflies. On such light wings 
does the summer pass. We think as we 
look at the showers of summer green that 
the summer of some lives does not pass 
much more heavily. 

“Leaf June,” by A. W. Hunt— 

“ A joy 
Annihilating all that’s made, 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 


We know something of couleur de rose 
meditations, and of jaundiced imaginings, but 
what a green thought may mean it needs 
this picture.to explain. If we can interpret 
it by the emotions it awakens, we would 
fain have both thought and shade. ever- 
reen. 

“The Waning of the Year,” by Ernest 
Parton, has in it all the pathos of a “dying 
fall.” A sad refrain of waning’ seems to 
be whispered from the spectral trees and 
from the browning ferns, while the cold 
grey sky and the shadowy background in it 
are in harmony with the prevailing sadness, 

“ By the lonely Tarn,” George E. Hering. 
The artist rivals the poet in the conception, 
which is saying a great deal. 

Shakesperian tableaux will always be an 
attraction in our Art galleries. 

“ Companions,” by F. S. Walker. 


** And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
me : = 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. 


The oneness of the sweet girl lovers is 
finely rendered, but we rather wondered, 
looking at it, that the lines had not moved 
the artist to give them a little more of the 
swan-like beauty which has.in some degree 
characterized. the well-born English fair 
from the time of Editha. 

«‘ Hamlet and Ophelia,” by C. W. Cope, 
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R.A. The girlish loveliness of Ophelia as 
she returns the gift to Hamlet, her tearful 
eyes averted as if in the struggle for com- 
posure, and the dark, swart face of Hamlet, 
with its look of abstraction, present a magni- 
ficent contrast. 

In. Hamlet’s amplitude of brow and his 
speaking eye is seen a fine intelligence, but 
his physique does not tend to confirm the 
idea of a high-strung nature charged with 
a fearful responsibility to which it is inade- 
quate. Yet the proud lineaments enshrine 
the polished scorn, that, finding the stir 
behind the wainscot was not occasioned by 
rats, could salute the discovered spy with,— 


‘*T took thee for thy betters.” 


The details of the picture are wrought out 
with such clearness as to tempt one to a 
separate study of them. The firelight throws 
a ruddy glow over Hamlet, who sits in the 
warmth of it, contributing much to the 
general effect. 

“Portia,” by A. J. Shellslear, and ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” by Frank W. Top- 
ham, are spirited and characteristic. 

‘Esther ” and “ Vashti,” by Edwin Long, 
were the gems of the Scriptural subjects. 
The Oriental details and subdued Oriental 
tinting in both are exquisite. 

Vashti struck us as too fair for a daughter 
of the sun, though an Ionian, but the ex- 
pression of offended dignity and determina- 
tion to brave consequences which all the 
time she fears is powerfully expressed in 
the perfectly chiselled face. Unmoved by 
the persuasions of her maidens and the 
dark hints of the chamberlains, who retire 
to announce her contumacy, the language of 
her tearful eyes is “I was so happy. Oh, 
why has he put me in this dilemma?” 

Every feature bespeaks a proud purity 
that cannot brook the shadow of an insult 
to its imperial calm. ‘7 to be subjected to 
the curious gaze of his freely indulged and 
inebriated nobles! I! Vashti! no, I will 
not go in!” 

She is not the Vashti impersonated by 
Mrs. Siddons, if we are to accredit the 
glowing rhapsody of Charlotte Bronté in 
the pages of “ Villette.” 

Insulted womanhood looks from these 
eyes, but no demon. 

The soul of the companion picture is 
in the queen’s face, as her maidens veil 
her and she tries to read her fate through 
the veil of futurity that is drawing so 
closely around her and yet is so impene- 
trable. 


‘‘ Sarah and Isaac,” “‘ Hagar and Ishmael,” 
by Frederick Goodall, R.A.: The jealousy 
in Sarah’s eyes as she catches «sight of 
Ishmael mocking, and her tightening grasp 
of her own darling, bode no. good to 
Hagar. ‘The child. of the bondwoman 
shall not be heir with the son of the free.” 
Master Ishmael has taken his cue from 
his scornful, discontented mother. She 
knows it, she feels it, but his fun will be 
turned into solemn earnest presently. 

Forlornly brave, Hagar in the still morn- 
ing walks forth, carrying her leathern- bottle 
upon her shoulder. Her heart is full, but 
her mien is high. The consciousness of 
injury, of wounded reverence and. trast, 
of slighted love, will be her companion 
till the burning noon, when a more material 
anguish will make it forgotten, through the 
boy Ishmael, and the realization that she 
is not forsaken by a greater than Abraham 
be vouchsafed to sweeten the bitterness: of: 
her cup. 

“Ruth and Boaz,” by D. W. Wynfield. 
A rich, warm scene from a melting season. 
We have seen Ruths we like better. © Mr. 
Wynfield’s has too English a face, and the 
boys sitting at ease on the same stook are 
more English in their mien than many of 
our street Arabs. The colouring is good. 
Boaz is as Eastern as a Bashi-Bazouk, 
and she is evidently— 


‘¢ The sweetheart that the sun has kissed.” 


Elizabeth Butler, 2éé Thompson, is as 
masculine in the treatment of her subjects.as 
she is in the choice. . 

“*Listed for the Connaught Rangers” is.a 
highly characteristic painting. The ‘indivi- 
duality of the two raw recruits is strongly 
brought out. One, determined to make the 
best of it, marches on with pipe in mouth, 
hands in pockets, and a jaunty air of putting 
a good face upon it— 


**T care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me;” 


the other takes a long, wistful, . backward 
gaze, as if determined to see to the very: last 
the smoke from the mud-cabin he has. left 
perhaps for ever. Under his rags his heart 
beats warm, and now that the effects of the ° 
“‘dhrop of the crathur”’ are evaporated, he 
is conscious of emotions to which the 
Queen’s shilling and the) prospect of ca 
uniform offer but small consolation, The 





scenery through which this life-like group 
are passing is unmistakably Izish, |. 
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“The Remnants of an Army,”’ Jellalabad, 
January 13th, 1842. The sight of the one 
man, who, faint and reeling, appears on his 
jaded horse under the walls of Jellalabad, 
the sole remnant returned of the sixteen 
thousand which had marched out, is as 
thrilling on her wondrous canvas as it is in 
suggestion. 

Generally the idea exceeds in vividness 
the reality. Great must be the genius of an 
artist who can do justice to an episode so 
tragic. The walls of the city are seen through 
what is evidently a swooning heat, and the 
brush that portrays them might have been 
native to the scene. 

Apart from any expectation of a rising 
star on this horizon, we were curious to see 
the pieces by R. Barrett Browning. Those 
who are most accustomed to the sight of the 
laurels are perhaps the least ambitious of 
them. Imaginative Art is not the direction 
in which the artist appears this year before 
the British public. 

_ “A Stall in the Fish Market, Antwerp,” 
is simply a capital study in still fish, the 
Flemish marketwomen being true to the life. 

“‘Dinant on the Meuse” has the sleepy 

air peculiar to it. It looks indeed— 


‘A land 
Wherein it seemed always afternoon.” 


We shall not soon forget “Gil Blas and 
the Archbishop of Granada,” by W. E. Lock- 
hart. Some paintings hang themselves up 
in the mind’s picture gallery, and memory 
proves a faithful curator. 

The snorting indignation of the Archbishop 
at Gil Blas’ lack of appreciation, and the 
“like to be out of the way” fashion in which 
Gil Blas retires, while his parting salute 
follows him like a Parthian arrow, is admir- 
able. Not every disappointed author is per- 
mitted the privilege of retaliating on the 
want of good taste and discernment, of 
which he, of course, feels himself the victim. 

“ A Summons from the Invisible Judges,” 
by R. Hillingford, gives one the shivers. It 
1S as sensational as a three volume novel of 
the popular type ; but it is legitimately sen- 
sational, and here the illustration breaks 
down. 

“The Life of Sir Frederick Ponsonby 
saved by the humanity of a French officer at 
the Battle of Waterloo, June 18th, 1815,” 
by F. Philip Poteaux, is a scene to call forth 
unbidden tears. Gratitude to this unknown 


friend from the enemy’s ranks animates the 
face of the suffering soldier. There is in the 
donor of the saving draught and the reci- 


pient the “touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin.” 

“ Lilies, Oleander, and the Pink,”’ by G. A. 
Storey, is not only fanciful but fantastic. 

‘‘The Roma-i-Sultana,” by Val. C. Prin- 
seps, A.R.A. A singular combination of 
red tints is found in this palace of red sand- 
stone; interesting it appears to the artist as 
the period of the same is to the geologist. 
The curious carving is also worthy of 
attention. 

“Signals of Distress,’ by Arthur Hopkins ; 
“ Twilight,” by Philip H. Calderon, R.A. ; 
and “The Empty Saddle,” by S. E. Waller, 
are intensely pathetic, all hingeing on panic 
respecting the fate of the beloved. 

“In manus tuas Domine,” by Briton Rivitre, 
A.R.A., took every one’s attention, but did 
not excite unqualified admiration, perhaps 
because of its singularity. The pink plume 
in the hands of the rider jarred, to our idea, 
on the gravity of the subject. The gloomy 
mouth of the passage, the bats wheeling 
around it,the fear of the horse and dogs, 
and the calm confidence of the youth on 
horseback, make a romance of which one 
would fain know the sequel—a romance sans 
paroles. 

“Norwegian Midnight,” by A. W. Hunt, 
recalls some of Frederika Bremer’s word- 
paintings of the wonderful aspect that Nature 
wears in the northern “noon of night.” 

“Birds of a Feather,” by Yend King. 
A pair of lovers, looking supremely ridicu- 
lous, are found on a breezy common among a 
herd of geese. The humour of this will not 
be altogether acceptable to lovers, though 
they generally feel that they can afford to be 
laughed at. Like the Celestials, they regard 
the rest of the world as a pitiful remainder, 
whereon they are privileged, such moments 
as they can spare from each other, to look 
with supercilious complacency. 

“ Kindred Spirits,” by Lionel P. Smythe, 
playful, but not satiric. The little girl in the 
swing, and the frolic sylvan life around her, 
express well the kinship that God has put 
between all young things. 

‘“‘ Blossom,” by Basil Bradley. The beauti- 
ful combination of light colours charms the 
eye. The young green grass seems almost to 
bloom into sheep and lambs, the mare even 
appears to have taken her complexion from 
the May-blossom waving overhead, and the 
pale blue sky, softly flecked with white, 
might have copied the fashion in colour on 
which it looks serenely down. 

“Light in the Cottage,” by Robert Collin- 





son, is no fancy sketch. It portrays one of 
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the lovely sacred realities of cottage life in 
this land of Bibles and of pulpits. 

“The Return. of a Penitent,” by Luke 
Fildes, represents one of the deep shadows 
of our social life. The artist has thrown the 
shadow darkly. The penitent has flung 
herself in the abandon of her sorrow at the 
closed parental door. A group of gossips 
have their say, the ripe matron and the young 
mother, the old crone and the passer-by. 
Boys and little children stare curiously at 
her, but no pitying angel looks from any one’s 
eyes. No hand is put forth to raise her, for— 


‘* Ev’ry woe a tear may claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.” 


From this poor lost sheep we revert to 
“The Stray Lamb,” Richard Ansdell, R.A., 
one of those tender Scotch scenes which is 
sure of almost universal admiration. The 
shepherd makes his way over the rugged 
boulders holding by the heavily projecting cliff 
with the one hand, while with the other he 
enfolds the poor stray thing, who looks into 
his kindly, anxious face, as if it would tell him 
all about it if it could. The flock gather 
all ableat around him, and the dogs are 
evidently more conscious that something has 
gone wrong than that it is set right. 

“‘ Adversity,” by James Sant, R.A. Ah! 
sad flower-girl ! Fate does not hold up before 
your eyes any of her flowers, whispering that 
they are in reserve for you. 

“ Midday,” by Ernest Parton, and “ Silver 
Birches,” by F. Hines, are both very beauti- 
ful and true to nature. 

“The Old, Old Story,” by Fred. G. 
Cotman, is noticeable for the naturalness and 
simplicity of the village swain and the maiden, 
the background of fawn-grey sky and soft 
green foliage. The details are carried out 
with a Dutch literalism. 

“I’m so Happy!” a little girl floating her 
boat as the tide comes in, by W. Ellen 
Staples, xée Edwards. The idea is a happy 
one, and suggestive as happy, for grown up 
children share the exuberance when able to 
take the “tide at the flood,” and to sail 
thereon the pet craft. 

“« Introduction to the Stepmother,” by J. C. 
Waite. This is emphatically a good thing. 
The anxiety on the father’s face to see how 
the little one will take to the mother-desig- 
nate, the fond persuasion and the bride’s, 
while the nursemaid in the background is 
curiously watching the little drama, bespeak 
an insight into certain tender phases of 
human nature, and an adequate power of 
representation. 


“‘Grandfather’s Stick,” by the same artist, 
is as homely and as natural, but the subject 
does not awaken the same interest. 

We must not commit to these pages any 
more of our vague impressions. The 
Academy illustrates the old adage, “ Many 
men, many minds.” 

The diversity of idea enclosed by the gilt 
frames has its parallel in the different eyes by 
which they are regarded, and the voices that 
pronounce upon them. Addison says that 
the true province of criticism is to discern 
beauties. This is a kind of criticism to 
which the uninitiated, as well as the connois- 
seur, though by no means equally with him, 
may lay claim, while the detection of faults 
must be left to his superior wisdom. 

Yet the Italians, a nation of artists, are 
said to be little given to artistic criticism ; 
quite innocent are they also of the idea that 
they are to dictate to the lord of the chisel or 
the brush either his subject or his style. 

Popular taste is not supposed to form the 
plastic mind of the artist. Our idea is quite 
the reverse of the Italian and the great 
masters whose fame rests like a colossal 
shadow on the mouldering walls of Time, 
eclipsing that of so many that have come up 
after them, worked unconsciously, absorbed in 
the thought alive in the brain, rather than in 
the greeting it should receive when, like 
Minerva, it should spring forth froin its god- 
like dwelling-place, full-armed. 

Reverence is essential to high Art, the 
divine mystery of which is perhaps more 
fully revealed to its worshippers than to those 
who fondly deem themselves its judges. 
Frequently do modern artists complain that 
an undue value is set upon the works of the 
painters of the old school, and this complaint 
is not made in a spirit of irreverence or of 
stinted homage. It is painful to them to 
see so much laurel crammed on the dead 
heads of their fathers, that only a few scant 
leaves are left for their own living throbbing 
brows. Apart from the lustre attached to 
such names as Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Hilton, Eastlake, Turner, Martin, Doré, and 
McLise, we have wondered, while everything 
else was said to be progressive, that Art should 
be deemed to have reached its culminating 
point in the past. Knowing how grandly 
and largely objects loom on us through the 
mist of years, we were willing to admit that 
our preference for the old masters might be 
the effect of early bias and education. — 

Much did we long for an opportunity of 
comparing the two schools, and a visit tothe 
galleries of a provincial exhibition was the 
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first afforded to us, the east representing as 
it did the Old School, the west the Modern. 
We found ourselves first in the west. We 
will not at this lapse of time remark upon 
the pictures most interesting to us. A few 
might have riveted us for hours had we had 
leisure for them. These pictures were, how- 
ever, exceptional, The pathos, grace, and 
deep-thoughtedness brought to bear on them 
were almost entirely wanting in those by 
which they were surrounded. There was 
warm, beautiful colouring, lively. delineation, 
artistic finish and excellence, and yet we 
were not satisfied, we felt a want. 

Then the subjects were for the most part 
humorous or commonplace. 

Would not such. nice tact and delicate 
skill, we asked, be'better bestowed on some- 
thing higher and nobler? There were none 
to answer our query, for the choice of subjects 
was generally approved: 

Passing to the east gallery we almost felt 
as if we were in another age, breathing 
another atmosphere, and with pleasure 
yielded: ourselves to the illusion... Not: that 
the stiff Vandyks, setting forth the beauties 
of the Stuarts, with great regard to the 
position of a well-rounded arm, or the ec- 
centricities of an elaborate coiffure (the 
characters look .as if they had posed for an 
accurate delineation of their fine points), or 
the judgment of Midas, with others kindred 
to it, were so congenial to our fancy, but 
there were glorious Madonnas whose meek 
eyes had caught the blue of the sky of 
Galilee, and on whose lip and brow reposed 
the calm of its smoothest sea, children and 
cherubim, whose loveliness might make one 
imagine that. of such is the kingdom, the 
nobility of manhood, the strength of a 
Hercules, the grace of an Adonis, the enslav- 
ing beauty of a Balder, and, by contrast, the 
sinister scowl of a Judas, the defiant agony of 
an Ajax, and the weariness of an Orestes. 
Looking on these the want which we expe- 
rienced in. the west gallery was satisfied. 

Ah! these artists of the Old School had 
other secrets than the mixing of colours. 
They knew how to elevate Art; to raise it to 
a holy and beautiful thing, so that they 
might rise with it, and make it a leverage 
subservient to religious purposes. And Art 
had this advantage over the faith in which 
they were reared. It cherished in them a 
spirit of universal love, teaching them that 
nothing touched by its pencil could hence- 
forth be regarded as intrinsically common 
or unclean. 

So .a»Murillo interrupts his grand altar- 








piece, and the Madonna growing into beauty 
upon it, as the moon’s pale splendour slowly 
appears in the night heaven, to tenderly and 
humorously delineate his Spanish beggar 
boys. But they not only illustrated, they 
clothed, and to this they had stimuli which 
our modern artists have not. 

Not only were they poets, they were 
devotees. Their art gallery was the church, 
their ambition the walls of the Vatican, their 
patrons the cardinals and popes, whom they 
regarded as their spiritual fathers. 

Abounding in externals and appealing to 
the emotions the Church of Rome made large 
claims upon genius, and only genius of a 
high order could win her favour, either in 
Spain or Italy. The materialism and literalism 
of the objective Flemish painter offended. 
Hence a new direction was given to Art. 
Men turned away from those sensual produc- 
tions which had received encouragement 
when gods were made of vices, and aspired 
after creations appealing to the higher life. 
The ideal in them was strained to the utmost. 
They craved inspiration, and sought it at the 
purest springs: By an occult sense they 
looked into the invisible, and never rested 
till they had embodied what they conceived 
of it. 

It must be admitted that the fifteenth 
century was peculiarly favourable to genius. 
It was a ‘transition period. Italy and other 
nations of Europe were like waking children, 
and a strong spirit of yearning had taken 
hold of them. Restless and unquiet, the 
period was not favourable to general educa- 
tion or to associated strength, but it was an 
age in which sculptors and painters, philo- 
sophers and poets, might lead a solitary life, 
and in retirement follow out their own 
thoughts and imaginations. Comparing it 
with the present, we believe that with all our 
Art institutions, and galleries, and schools, 
the modern painter has much against him. 
This is emphatically an age of competition 
and of money-making, and it draws into its 
destructive vortex those who have the most 
need to keep aloof from it. 

One of the characteristics of true genius is, 
we believe, {its freedom from sordid aims, 
and its spirit of universal love, the aim of 
this universality of affection being to 
strengthen the bonds which unite men, to 
revive chivalrous feeling, and to excite pity 
for the degraded and the fallen. Love, other 
than the universal, may also be an inspiration. 
A great master once told his pupils to 
associate everything with the object of their 
love. He knew of nothing so likely to 
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develop the poetic faculty. Even from the 
ashes of a disappointed attachment has 
sometimes arisen a Phoenix of beauty and of 
strength. 

The biographies of Dante and Petrarch 
furnish the most beautiful illustrations of 
this ; but, though conspicuous, they are not 
solitary. How many have inwoven the 
deepest sorrow of their life, their sorest 


heart bereavement, with their highest aspira- | 


tions and most arduous efforts, and so have 
attained an excellence which would other- 
wise have been unapproachable ! 

The aspiration after the ideal can only be 
realized through severe toil, together with 
frequent disappointment and the world- 
requital which awaits the prophet in his 
own country and among his own kindred. 
Hard work is no doubt. incident upon the 
mastery of detail and the acquisition of 
style; but it is when the esthetic in the 
painter or poet wakes. up, when.it yearns | 


towards the infinite, when it tries to grasp 
and embody the shadowy revelations vouch- 
safed to it, that the travail of soul: com- 
|mences, that the agony of spirit is fairly 
| entered upon. Passion drops must fall 
'ere the struggle is ended. Promethean fire 
lis not gained without wild daring. The 
‘rock and the vulture are no myths, they are 
fearful actualities. . Weak spirits discern this 
by the intuition of fear, and are discouraged, 
‘strong spirits are dismayed; but let them 
‘brace themselves for suffering and for 
‘conquest, accept the bitterness of the’ 
Present, and be bravely resolved, if they 
have deserved reward, not to hope for it from 
the hand of their contemporaries, but to 
leave it with martyr grace to our father 
| Time’s late justice, for Art is long and life 
‘is short, and on the sculptured tomb of 
| Fame even may be inscribed the conclusion 
of many such personal matters— 
VANITY. 
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Yes, I have seen the sea,—the deep, grand 
sea, 

Ebbing and flowing: now in gloomy rage 

Lashing the ‘shore, loud thund’ring; now in 
calm 

Gently, so gently, rising o’er the beach. 

List ! ye shall hear a story of thé sea. 


One summer, wearied with my toil, I sought 

A resting-place in nature’s solitude, 

Far from the sound of trade’s discordant 
voice 

And all the noisy wrangle of the town, 

Where quiet I might rest, and think, and 


pray. 


There stands a little cottage by the shore 
On th’ outskirts of a hamlet: ’mid the trees, 
A little farther back, but half concealed, 

An old farmhouse ; and then, a mile away, 
The village with its church upon the hill. 
The simple village folk had seen the sea 

So often (they were born within the bay, 
And ne’er lived elsewhere) that twas nought 

to them. 





In this farmhouse above the beach I found 

For two short months a welcome and a 
home. 

Ah ! it was strange to me to feel alone! 

For many a year had passed of busy work 








So fair—I ne’er had seen a girlish face 


In crowded thoroughfares and stifling dens, 

Where thousands of our city’s poor are 
found. 

And though I loved to point them to the feet 

Of Him who loves them, and they seemed 
to hear 

And draw a little nearer, yet I grew 

Weary, and longed to be alone awhile. 


The pebbly shore behind the house was 
fringed 

With a low belt of shrubs ; and on beyond 

Rose a sea wall to keep the tide at bay. 

Oft, seated by the shore, I watched the 
waves 

Come stealing in; and when a storm-cloud 
burst, 

And the white crests rose up in angry glee, 

As though to battle with the dark-winged 
clouds, 

I sheltered ’neath the trees, and marked the 
fray. 

One evening, as the tide was ebbing fast, 

I wandered tow’rds the cottage ; and the 
porch, 

Rose-decked, yet quaint with spars and bat- 
tered hulks,— 

Wreck-troves, it seemed—stood open ; and I 
stopp’d, 

For on the step a child was sitting, fair— 
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With hair so flaxen white, while on her| But first he told mz how the kindly squire, 


knees 

A book was lying ; and she rose and made 

Obeisance, smiling: so I turned and came 

Nearer, and asked her of her home and 
name. 

“Come in!” she answered, and with native 
grace 

Unlatched the door; nor was she there 
alone, 

For by the window sat an agéd man, 

With hair as white as hers. He welcomed 
me, 

And bade me sit beside him: so we talked 

Of him and her, and of the home beyond. 


| Himself a soldier, promised when he wed 

That he should have the cottage by the 
shore, 

And watch the sea wall, lest the surging wav e 

Should rend it, and the land be overflowed. 

Three years they lived together side by side 

In wedded happiness. And then his brow 

Seemed furrowed o’er with more than age’s 
lines, 

As, babbling on, he told me of the storm ;— 

How night and day it raged, and how the 
tide 

Rose o'er the bank; and the last eve they 
heard 








It was a strange, sweet tale he had to tell :— | Shrieks in the darkness, louder than the gale. 
How, years ago, in lands across the wave, _| And here the old man paused with falt’ring 
He for his king had fought, and, wounded voice, 

sore, : | But, soldier-like, pressed on ;—how on that 
Had sought his native village, where his| night 

wound | A little new-born soul entered his home. 


Gained slowly strength ; and then he found | Next morn he rose, but she who e’en had 
a mate | been 
To wed him :—and his eye grew dim with | His comfort and his darling—she was gone, 
tears | And nought was left him but the tiny babe. 
Speaking of her he loved. ‘‘I laid her low,” | “ They helped me, sir; they helped me in 
He said, “in yonder churchyard, and e’en| my need: 
now | But what of that? 


I rose and hid my 
I love her, yet I love my Saviour more.” grief 
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Alone with God,—alone beside the sea.” 

And then he told me, as he wandered back 

To his lone home, he found, washed to the 
door, 

A plank with letters on it, ‘“‘ Londaline,” 

Some fragment of a wreck ; and, ent’ring in, 

The strange, sad fancy seized his widowed 
heart 

To call his new-born treasure “ Londaline.” 

“See! there she sits, sir, all I have on earth.” 

“Good night.” I left him, and along the 
beach 


I homeward passed ; the old man’s words 
the while ‘ 
Rang in my ears with more than earthly 

tones ; 
While deeply moved I questioned with my 
God : 
‘‘ Could I, if summoned to give back to Him 
All that on earth is dearest, could I say, 
With that old soldier’s faith, ‘I love Him 
more’? ” 


Such was the old man’s story; and the child 

Oft met me on the shores, but ne’er at play, 

For ever in her hand she held her book. 

And as she gazed so frankly in my face 

With those strange, quiet eyes, I felt that 
there 

Was something more than human. 
asked 

About the book. Not many weeks before 

At church on Sunday she had heard a text 

Which fixed her fancy,—that “one day the 
sea 

Should be no more.” 
where 

The text was to be found. 
child, 

And read her from her own sweet book the 
words. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried, “last eve the moon 
was full ; 

Father was sleeping in his chair, and I 

Lay dreaming by the waves. I heard a 
sound, 

A weird moan o’er the deep. I started up 

In fright, and thrice I seemed to hear the 
moan. 

Methought it told me that my text was true, 

That soon to me the sea should be no more.” 

And as she spoke the old man at the door 

Stood beck’ning to her, and she sped away. 


Once she 


And oft she wondered 


I showed the 


Weeks glided on—brief, happy weeks of rest, 
And ali my tiredness vanished, for the breeze 
Swept healthful o'er me ; and ere long I went 
Back to my busy life, yet o’er my heart 





Flash oft those bygone days ; most oft, per- 
chance, may be 

That last sad evening, when the setting sun 

Was sinking ’neath th’ horizon, I had 
stroll’d 

Within the grove, and seated on a trunk 

Beheld the rising tide ; the moon was full. 

Sudden I started as I marked the shore: 

There, by the margin of her own loved sea, 

While the bright ripple, gently, softly eddy- 
ing, crept 

Nearer, as if to embrace her, Londaline 

Sat dreaming, yet not dreaming ; though her 
robe, 

Carelessly gathered with its robes of white 

And violet, swayed with the western wind : 

Yet, if she dream’d, it was a strange weird 
thing 

That rose before her mind ; for all at once 

The smould’ring embers of her silent thoughts 

Broke into flame, and with her face aglow 

She raised her hand, and, pointing to the 
wave, 

Cried, “There! ’tis there again!” 
then she paused 

And gazed around her wond’ring; then she 
turned, 

And, falling on her knees, cried, “ Lo! Icome, 

Father, to Thee: Thy beauteous sea shall 
be 

To me no more: 
moved on. 

There was a sea-gull in the rock's deep rift, 

Its white wings folded, from the ocean’s 
foam 

And wild winds sheltered, rests in quiet 
peace. 

So fell her lily head upon her breast, 

And her bright spirit passed above the sea, 

To meet her mother in the Saviour’s home. 


And 


I come!” Her lips 


I bore her to the cottage, placing her 

In th’ old man’s arms, and moralled as I 
gazed. 

He doffed his cap, and, kneeling on one 
knee, 

Laid her upon her bed ; then from his eyes 

Burst forth the grief that could not be re- 
strained, 

And, kneeling by his side, I wept with him. 

But soon he raised his head, and gasping, 
tried 

In broken words to tell me of his child ;— 

How, reading to him from her book, she oft 

Had whispered, “ Father, I must leave thee 
soon.” 

So he had watched her growing day by day 

Weaker and fainter. Then the old man 





turned,— 
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Methinks I see him now,—his long white 


hair 


Circling his neck, his arm around his 


child, 
Stroking her lily locks ; the tear of love 


Stood ‘sparkling in his eye, for then the 


moon 


Flashed in with silvering beam. He turned 
to me, 
And with a soldier’s trust in Him who gives 
The word confessed,—“I loved my Lon- 
daline, 
Aye, dearly! but I love my Saviour more.” 
J. W. MILLS. 
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Part SECOND. 


THE republicanism of the Quinets was so 
thorough that they could never bear to speak 
of the man who had dared to chain the free- 
will of France. Though all the world now 
swore by the fortune of Czesar, the name of 
Napoleon was not allowed to pollute their 
home. Thus it was that one little French 
boy living at the very time of Austerlitz and 
Jena, and quick enough to catch up know- 
ledge, was some years old before he heard 
the name that was on every tongue in Europe. 
This reticence, where in every other matter 
there was such confidence, proved a great 
mistake, for Edgar was left to learn of the 
great Emperor from popular sources, and so 
to become an ardent admirer of the man his 
father abominated. 

Left to himself, it was hardly possible for 
any French boy to escape from the military 
fever which then raged in France. Regiments 
were continually passing through the town 
for the frontier, and during their stay some 
of the soldiers were billeted on the Quinets. 
To Edgar they all appeared heroes, but 
there was one especially who won his admi- 
ration—a bronzed soldier, who had been 
taken prisoner in the Spanish war, and had 
been confined on the isle of Cabréra, a mere 
rock under a burning sun, sometimes without 
water and without anything to eat. To while 
away those dreamy days the corporal had 
amused himself by tattooing his arms. No 
thing would do but Edgar must be tattooed 
as well, and the child of these stern repub- 
licans bore in his own flesh the symbol they 
so much detested—a violet sagle. 

However, his mother did not entirely 
leave him to pick up his political opinions in 
the stables and in the streets. She tried to 
read to him a book called “ Considérations 
sur la Révolution Frangaise,’ but the language 
of liberty had so completely fallen into 
oblivion. that she might as well have read: 


the attempt, and he became more and more 
filled with militarism ; for soldiers, soldiers, 
soldiers were the one sight he beheld, either 
as heroes going to the war, or as prisoners 
going to be interned, or as local levies raised 
for the defence of the country, or as invaders 
coming after the final overthrow. Thus the 
spirit of soldiering took possession of him, as 
it did of all the boys in Bourg. Mimic war 
was their one sport. In these battles Edgar 
constantly took part, getting so hurt at last 
as to be obliged to keep his bed for months. 
It was. a brutalizing experience, and would 
have made a young savage of him had he 
not through it all been watched over by a 
noble woman, who nourished his heart and 
mind with elevated thoughts. 

Yet even his mother’s dislike to speak 
of anything that concerned Napoleon was so 
great, that he who was to become in after 
years an encyclopedia of historical know- 
ledge was at nearly twelve years of age al- 
most entirely ignorant of the great events in 
the midst of which he was living. From the 
almanack of the fair he first came to know of 
the battle of Leipsic and the death of 
Poniatowski. A boy of his own age was the 
first to tell him of the burning of Moscow, as 
they sat together perched on some logs in a 
cart returning from the woods. But it made 
no more impression on him than the history 
of Montezuma. These events seemed so far 
off as to appear fabulous: 

It was not until one morning in the winter 
of 1814 that their real importance began to 
dawn upon him. Going out, he met, re- 
turning into the town, a half-witted fellow 
who carried parcels for the people of Bourg. 
With hat despoiled of its wonted ornaments, 
tricoloured ribbons and Easter daisies and 
without the oak branch he was in the habit 
of waving to and fro as a sign of victory, 
the poor carrier was hurrying along, crying, 





Hebrew or Greek to him. So she ‘gave »up 


“Bad news ! the ‘Kazserlicks’ are not far off |” 
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The whole town seemed in commotion, 
On the square Edgar found about thirty 
citizens collected, and their officer dealing 
out cartouches to them. The last man in 
the file was his quondam schoolmaster, the 
dragoon: captain, who was brandishing his 
sword. Returning home he found his father 
casting bullets. Nor was this all, for ere 
long came marching into the town a regi- 
ment of boys, about fifteen years old, raised 
by an absurd nobleman, and commanded by 
a terrible-looking captain, , Edgar’s parents 
took alarm, and knowing the excitable 
character of their boy, and his love for soldier- 
ing, they wisely imprisoned him for,a couple 
of days. When he got his liberty, he saw, to 
his amazement, the armed citizens come 
back and quietly disband, and the juvenile 
warriors march out at the wrong gate, 

Then the defence of the town was left toa 
hundred Piedmontese, who, brave enough, 
went out. like. the. rest, sent a shot,at the 
enemy for. honour’s “sake, and.then, seein 
they were innumerable, returned and followed 
in the wake of the. boys, The Piedmontese 
gone, ev ignorant as this little} 
Quinet, beyan’ to realize the situation. ‘The 
invaders were upon them, and they were 
helpless. Edgar felt as if the end of the 
world had come. 

However, a strange fascination led him to 
go to the high road where the fight had taken 
place, and to watch for the appearance of 
these terrible Kazser/icks. Nota single per- 
son was to be seen, but on walking on to a 
rise in the road, he saw an interminable file 
of horse soldiers stretching to the very limits 
of the horizon. They came slowly on in 
silence, the two ranks apart on either side 
of the road, Asthere was nothing menacing 
about them, he waited until they were close 
upon the town before he went to tell his 
mother. 

Ere long the Austrians were in Bourg. 
Madame Quinet and her son watched them 
defiling under their windows, she weeping at 
the ignominy of France, he, catching instinc- 
tively her sentiment, feeling as if his heart 
would break. 

Four horse soldiers were quartered on 
them, They proved to be Hungarians, and 
spoke to Edgar in Latin. To the boy’s 
astonishment he not only found that he could 
understand them, but was able to forage up a 
few words in reply. ‘Then. he. believed for 
the first time that the ancients really did 
talx Eatin. . Communication: established, 
the barbarians, as the boy thought them, 





else dared to approach them, and his father 
was too proud or too deeply chagrined to do 
so. At last, one of them fancying, that he 
was cheated by a man who wanted. to sell 
him a pipe, got angry and threatened. his 
young interpreter. “Ze verberabo,” . he 
shouted to him. Edgar’s pride was touched, 
and not another Latin word would he utter, 
although they coaxed and flattered him. 
“ Ze verberabo” had changed everything ! 
Elying from them, and from the. hosts of 
foreign soldiers who passed through the town, 
he sullenly took refuge in his boat at the end 
of the garden. 

. Here, with some of his young companions, 
he passed his time fishing, and on one occa- 
sion very nearly got drowned, _ Forbidden 
in consequence to go on the river, the spirit 
of mischief took him again among the town 
boys, who, left, at this time of public calamity 
very much. to their. own devices, spent their 
.days.in playing at Piatt sividigg into parties, 
besieging and being besi “The game 
grew.too real, and Edgar ha 1; ann broken. 

While he was laid up he read a tale of 

teerrantry—“‘ Les Quatre Fils d Aymon.” 
MT his gave him his first ideas about the 
Middle Ages. 

The troubles into which he thus fell were 
partly due to the absence of his mother in 
Paris. She had there witnessed the return of 
the Bourbons, and had been touched by the 
dignity of LouisXVIII. But her young son 
was too deeply infected with Bonapartism to 
sympathize with her. He called the King, 
kot Cotillon, having a notion that he was 
something like an old woman with a distaff. 
When the Comte d’Artois passed through 
Bourg amidst the frantic enthusiasm of the 
place, the boy felt a loathing for the white 
cockade. He was evidently born to be a 
politician, and that of a very pronounced 
sort. 

A favourite amusement with the little 
Bonapartists in Bourg was to go into the 
depths of the neighbouring forests, and 
there to find the whitened skeleton of some 
horse that the wolves had devoured, and 
dragging it into the neighbourhood of the 
town, to set it up when evening came in 
front of the door of a royalist neighbour. 
Next morning the mischievous crew were 
up early, lurking in some hiding-place, wait- 
ing to.enjoy the enemy’s astonishment when: 
he opened his door. 

One day there was a party at Certines, 
The guests were playing at cards, A tra,’ 
veller arrived from Bourg. 





could do nothing. without him. .Nobody 





_“ Have you heard the news?” he ex- 
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claimed. “The Emperor has come back} spoke of an iron cage. For twelve days a 
from Elba!” Edgar endured a series of hopes and fears, b 
Hitherto Edgar had been Bonapartist| of shocks and transports, all the more trying t 
because the empire had represented to his| bécause he could not share them with his i 
imagination France in uniform and fighting, mother. The memory of that fortnight c 
now he began to geta distinct idea of a great remained indelibly impressed on his mind ; ] 
figure coming out of the pell-mell of war— | he wondered that he ever survived it. t 
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Napoleon. That figure became his ideal; An officer was billeted at his “ father’s 
hero. Napoleon had landed in France,! house. He would neither eat nor drink, he 
alone ; how tremendous the dangers he had! seemed in despair. At last Edgar heard him 
dared to face! Every morning the boy|reveal the cause. He had taken an oath to 
looked anxiously for news. Was his hero/ the Bourbons, but now the Emperor had re- 
conquered or conqueror? Many persons! turned he felt certain that his regiment would 
said he was already a prisoner, some even desert ina body. The crisis had come, for 
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ys at Bourg the roads parted ; how would he Edgar was only too delighted, and was 
My be able to prevent his soldiers going off in| permitted in recompense to march into the 
1S the direction in which Napoleon was march- | town at the head of the troops by the side q 
iS ing? Edgar listened, he was sorry for the’ of the sergeant. | 
ht officer, but de- He and his 
I; lighted at the young com- 
thought that so panions now got 
fine a regiment a tricoloured flag, 
should go to swell which a young 
the ranks of the lady friend had 
Imperial army. made for them, 
Next morning, and went about 
however, he saw the woods, the } 
it march in the fields, and over : 
opposite _ direc- the heaths sing- ) 
\ tion ; he followed, ing patriotic a 
( wearing a tri- songs. When y 
coloured cockade, they came to a 
in which was hid- village they struck 
den a bunch of up anew song of 
violets. He went Beranger_ which 
after the soldiers they had just 
until they were learnt— 
out of sight, but **Tl faut partir, Ag 
ere long the regt- nes l’ordonne, 
ment reappeared Adieu plaisir, 4 
again, returning adieu repos ! 
\ without its officers. The boys were ‘i 
{ le waited, and terrifically in i 











directly the serjeant-major, who was now, earnest, but no one else was. To their 


in command, saw him, he cried out, surprise not a peasant left his plough nor 
“ Youngster, give me your cockade.” a shepherd his flock to follow their standard. 
Vol, XII. a, 
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Wandering about the woods in this slightly 
demented state, the boy came on a sight 
enough to have sent a mind organized as 
his was, and suffering from such prolonged 
excitement, quite off its balance. In a little 
copse, among the primroses and violets, lay 
the dead body of a soldier who had been 
shot in the back ; his mouth was wide open, 
his arms, tattooed with eagles, were stretched 
out, while a long trace of congealed blood 
marked the distance of the place where the 
ball had entered his body. The man was 
evidently a deserter, probably he had thought 
that the little wood presented a favourable 
opportunity to quit the white flag in order 
that he might rejoin the Emperor. 

What! an old soldier thus to perish 
ignominiously ! For weeks after that blood- 
stained corpse haunted Edgar. In the middle 
of the night he would wake, and there by his 
bedside stood the figure, red and lurid, as if 
crying for help. Afraid that his father would 
laugh at him if he said that he had been 
frightened by a ghost, he dared not cry out 
himself, but sat transfixed to his bed, his 
mouth open with terror. Again and again 
the spectre returned, until one night the boy 
sprang from his bed, groped his way out of 
the room, and went downstairs. He re- 
turned, and putting his hand on the banister 
saw the bleeding soldier move on before 
him. In horror he rushed along a narrow 
passage, fancying that he felt the spectre’s hot 
breath over his shoulder. He ran into a 
servant’s room, closed the door, and rushing 
up to the bed, cried out “ The soldier! the 
soldier!” The servant awoke, and tried to 
pacify him, but even then the awful figure 
did not at once disappear. 

Up to this time the boy had never read a 
newspaper, in fact he had only seen one now 
and then bychance. What was more, he did 
not understand that it was a vehicle of news. 
He saw a retired captain every morning read 
to a silent group what he called “the papers,” 
but to Edgar the word conveyed no meaning. 
All the news he believed in came by word of 
mouth, the living word, handed on from 
village to village, from man to man. ‘Thus 
he heard of Waterloo. Forty-two years later, 
a hundred leagues away, he heard the story 
repeated in the identical terms in which it 
had reached him when a boy, and in which 
he had heard it again and again in other 
lands. The popular legend about Waterloo 
which thus obtained currency in France on 
the morrow of the battle, and maintained so 
persistent existence, ran thus, ‘‘The Em- 
peror’s aide-de-camp, mounted on the top of 








a hill, says, ‘Sire, I see an innumerable 
army of Prussians!’ Napoleon goes to the 
top, and looks through his telescope. ‘No,’ 
says he, ‘you are wrong, they are our own 
people, that is Grouchy. You are nervous, 
you make a mistake.’ 

“¢ Sire,’ replies the aide-de-camp, ‘I tell you 
it is an army of Prussians.’ 

“« Then,’ says the Emperor, ‘we are lost, we 
are betrayed !’” 

Betrayed ! Treason ! this was the popular ex- 
planation of Waterloo. But, however brought 
about, the fact that France and her Emperor 
were finally defeated was soon brought home 
to every eye and heart in Bourg. Disbanded 
soldiers in all sorts of uniforms, horse 
soldiers, and lancers on foot, mixed up with 
infantry, carrying sticks instead of arms, were 
seen passing through the town, each finding 
his way back as best he could to his own 
village. Zvreason! was their explanation when 
interrogated, and the thought struck panic 
into people’s hearts, two hundred leagues 
away from the battle-field. 

This rabble-rout of a broken-down army 
was followed by hordes of foreign invaders, 
and now there was even less good feeling 
than before. The invaders were more savage 
—the invaded more sullen. 

Monsieur Quinet shut himself up in his 
study. He was a great physicist, and had 
undertaken a stupendous work on the theory 
of terrestrial magnetism, which he had already 
identified with the principle of electricity. 
While his house was invaded by all kinds of 
foreigners, while the Tyrolese were beating 
their drums and the Hungarians blowing their 
trumpets at his very door, he sat absorbed 
in abstruse calculations. His wife, on the 
other hand, tried to forget her chagrin in 
reading Tasso, Ariosto, or Shakespeare, her 
son sitting at her side, following his mother 
as far as he was able into the enchanted land 
ofpoesy. But at best this was only an exercise 
of the imagination ; his first real glimpse of 
a world, a hidden world of celestial harmony 
and beauty came through the sense of sound. 
He had learnt to play the violin, and was so 
passionately fond of it that he was scraping 
away at it from morning till night. He sat 
up in bed with his fiddle-stick in his hand, 
he jumped up before he was dressed and 
tortured everybody’s ears in his efforts to 
make his beloved violin talk to him. 

One morning in September, 1815, he was 
thus engaged, standing in his night-shirt at 
the end of his bed, when suddenly the door 
opened, and in stalked a great Croatian 
Hussar. Before he could remonstrate the 
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tall soldier had seized the violin, had got it 
into position, and was scraping on it himself. 
Edgar’s arms had gone out automatically after 
the rapt violin, they continued extended in 
sheer astonishment at the wonderful manner 
in which this strange intruder was playing. 
Such melodies, such ravishing strains, had 
never fallen on his ear before. He stood 
entranced. 

Meanwhile his mother, lying awake in a 
neighbouring room, noted the strange change, 
and marvelled what had come to Edgar, he 
seemed inspired. Moved to verify the 
miracle, she sprang out of bed, and ran un- 
dressed to his room. A domestic, smitten 
with the same notion, had followed her 
mistress, and the two women opened the 
door. Edgar saw them, and the three looked 
mutually horror-struck at the contretemps. 
Happily the Croat stood, violin in hand, with 
his back to the door, so that they had time 
to rush away before he perceived the increase 
in his audience. In a few minutes after, 
without uttering a word, the invader replaced 
the fiddle in Edgar’s hands and stalked out 
of the room. Henever knew the admiration 
and amusement his passion for music had 
evoked. 

Like all who are afflicted with thoughts 
profounder than their age warrants, Edgar was 
no doubt more reticent than he ever imagined. 
Sensitive of ridicule, he said nothing to his 
elders of that which he could neither explain 
nor defend. Whether even his mother had 
any idea that a little hot-brained Bonapartist 
lived so near her heart, does not appear. If 
his parents knew anything about it, they were 
wonderfully wise people neither to try to 
argue nor to laugh him out of it. All they 
did was to sow in his soul an ardent love 
of liberty, an ardent belief in the dignity of 
human nature, leaving it to the future to 
teach him what to preserve or to reject. 

It was not long before this method of 
education bore fruit. He adored what the 
world around him adored, but every day 
there grew up stronger and stronger within 
him a feeling of aversion to the mental 
tendencies hidden under all he idolized. 
Somehow or other everything he heard out- 
side his own home wounded him. A hatred 
of thought had sprung up, an excessive 
reaction in favour of the principle of 
authority. People seemed to take a delight 
in appearing stupid, and in snubbing 
those who still pretended to think for them- 
selves, If Edgar uttered sentiments such as 
he had heard at home, he was answered by 
a sardonic, ‘‘I don’t understand you.” If 











he spoke of books which to him were as 
familiar as household words, it was ever the 
same parrot-like reply, ‘‘I don’t understand 
you.” This fashion of despising all that 
did not appear armed with some visible 
force oppressed him. He began to feel a 
desire for solitude. A short distance from 
Bourg was a hill surrounded by firs. Here 
he took his books, read aloud his favourite 
authors, and comforted himself with the 
thought that, if men would not understand 
them, nature could. 

The mental writhings endured from the 
time of the return from Elba, the hopes, the 
fears, the agitations caused by it, and by 
Waterloo and the Invasion, were the birth- 
throes of this great intelligence, and now, 
as ever, the first joy of new found life was 
followed by despondency at no one to share 
it ; by new forms of weakness, new tempta- 
tions, new dangers. 

His surprise and distress at the want of 
mental sympathy he experienced were inten- 
sified by the discovery that the world had 
changed its opinions as it were in one night. 
Everyone had been for Napoleon, now his 
name was not only despised, but forgotten. 
All who were still suspected of Bonapartism, 
or who had shown special enmity to the old 
régime, were proscribed. His schoolmaster, 
the old dragoon captain, had to fly, an old 
Conventionnel, a friend of his parents and 
the father of one of his companions, was put 
in prison. This fickleness of mankind deeply 
impressed him. Henceforth he could never 
throw off a certain anxiety that nothing 
would remain long as it was. He never, he 
says, again tasted serenity of mind, or true 
contentment, until the day came when, 
having nothing to save, he found himself at 
the bottom of the abyss. 

He gratified his opposition to the world 
by an act which might have got him into 
serious trouble, had he not been the son of 
a man known to have always hated Bona 
parte. 

Bourg was to illuminate in honour of the 
fall of the Empire and the return of the 
Bourbons. Going out into the streets 
Edgar saw his father’s house sparkling like 
the rest. In an instant he ran in, rushed up 
the staircase, opened the windows, and 
extinguished the lights, throwing the lamps 
on to the floor and kicking them to pieces. 
The result was that the brilliant street was 
cut in half by a great patch of black. Shortly 
after the king’s frocureur passed, and in- 
quiring the meaning of this hiatus in the 
illuminations, learnt that it was caused by 
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young Quinet. The same evening he met! It was decided he should enter the college 
Monsieur Quinet at a party at the sub- at Bourg. Now indeed did Edgar feel one 
prefect’s, and told him of his son’s au-| with his hero. He too was going, a prisoner 
dacity. But not a word of reproof did Edgar to his St. Helena. Like the great eagle, the 
receive, | young lark was henceforth to live in a narrow 
Nevertheless this adventure probably had cage. 

something to do with the determination his} He acted as one about to retire from the 
father took about this time to change the|world. He bade adieu to his young friends, 
method of his education. Under the distributing among them all his treasures. 
Napoleonic régime boys were only born tobe To one he gave his magpie, to another his 
soldiers; what, then, was the use of loading rabbits, and to a third his lame raven. His 
them with learning and troubling them with | sparrow-hawk, who had remained faithful 
study? Let them enjoy their short time of|to him through every change, now rose in the 
freedom, and in it gain that rude energy of air, and, poising itself for a moment high 
character and that sympathy with humanity|above its master’s head uttered a_ wild 
in every form which were the great virtues; warning cry, and fled back again to freedom. 
needed in such a Career. RICHARD HEATH. 


THE PRISONS IN PARIS. 
IN TWO PARTS,—PART SECOND. 


ST. LAZARE. | Is this the case? In punishing their 


|misdemeanours or crimes should one be 


TueE prison for females committed for| guided by sentiment, and base one’s acts 


trial, or condemned to imprisonment only on special principles ? 


for a short time, occupies, as one passes| Certainly not. M. de Goncourt published 
up the Boulevard Magenta, the space|a couple of years ago in Paris a strange 
between the northern and the eastern! book, a novel, called “Za Fille Elisa,” in 
termini, and forms the No. 117 of the| order to draw the attention of the adminis- 
Faubourg St. Denis. ‘tration and of the public to the silence 

The pickaxe has been busy enough of/imposed as a punishment on condemned 
late destroying and knocking down the! females in the prison. It is regrettable that 
most ancient edifices of our old Paris. Is the whole system which he has so inge- 
it true that ere Jong it is likewise to attack niously built up should bear on a joke, the 
this ancient building of St. Lazare, and that | incontinency of language peculiar to women, 
the municipality is really going to raise an| who in contradistinction to men are by 
entirely new prison near the fortifications nature fond of talking; and it is no less 
in one of the great open spaces near the regrettable that the writer should be one of 
village and station of Ivry ? ‘those realist authors who paint the scenes 

This is spoken of, and if, as is said, the to which we are introduced with such a 
air is foul and unhealthy which hangs about superabundance of colour and with such 
this old building in the centre of the town, crude expressions that it is almost impossible 
where such a number of prisoners inhabit and ; for an honest public to acknowledge having 
breathe, we shall certainly have no cause to| read it. 


regret the disappearance of the old leprosy | 
hospital of Louis Je Gros, of 1110, or the | 
Asylum of the Mission organized by St. 
Vincent de Paul, the prison for men under | 
the Revolution, where Beaumarchais and 
André Chenier were lodged, and its substi- 
tution by another building constructed | 
according to the exigences of modern | 
science and hygienic principles, 

Some writers affirm that there is a special 
penitentiary science for fernales. 


There is but one sure principle in all this 
matter, so sure that it is everywhere prac- 
tically held in account; it is that if the 
prisoners are submitted to the same law, 
invariably the same for all, the practical 
application is considerably modified for 
females. To take a couple of examples 
only: transportation to a penal settlement, 


|as regulated by the decree of March 17, 


1872, and the law of May jo, 1874, does 
indeed reach the condemned of both sexes ; 
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but whilst the judge is forced to apply the;under 16 years of age, undergoing their 
measure which generally results in a distant|/term of correction. One cannot but be 
and definitive exile to men, he is empowered | struck by the fact of these unfortunates, 
to apply it or not, as he sees best, to the/ instead of being isolated and left to their 
female prisoners. The condemned women | reflection and repentance, being mixed with 
on their side have generally replied in the} others who are totally depraved. Is it not 
negative when transportation has been/a strange dwelling-place for persons whom, 
proposed to them, so much so that the/until more ample evidence against them be 
result has been that the system of coloniza- | obtained, the law should consider innocent, 
tion by means of criminals, which in 1850\this gallery, situated between the old 
it was endeavoured to adopt, has not at all| habitual criminals, hardened in theft and 
succeeded, but, on the contrary, turned out! cheating, below, and the wretched victims 
a failure. But, however this may be, the|of debauchery and a thoroughly evil life 
application of the French law now in force| above? For in the upper story are lodged the 
comes to be a pure favour for female| females imprisoned by the administration, 
prisoners. that is to say, women whose manner of 
The other modification in the penalties as| life is under police regulation, and who 
applied to women regards the carrying out|/have been found transgressing the rules. 
of the sentence of death. As is well known,| We need not draw the picture again so 
although from time to time a woman is/ graphically traced by the pen of the Abbé 
condemned to death, it is an almost invari-| Prevost, of his Manon Lescaut when she 
able rule to commute the punishment. had exchanged her silk and lace for the 
If we put these observations aside, the| cotton or serge of the prison, nor of her 
remarks already made on imprisonment/unfortunate companions. The story has 
before trial apply to St. Zazare as to Mazas,|not grown old. It is always true, even to 
aud in speaking of the House of Detention| the sub-divisions of the young and the old. 
for females committed for trial we need} Yes, the old, sad as it is to say it, for there 
only describe its special organization. ;are a number of females who so completely 
The usual number of prisoners in the/look upon St. Lazare as their home in sick- 
establishment amounts to about 1,200. | ness, that when they have passed a certain 
The annual movement of the population, | age, it is actually the only place where they 
taking the average of the last fifteen years, |can live; they have no employment outside 
according to official statistics is as follows} its walls. Parent Duchatel relates that at 
(it is of the entrances we speak) :—Crimes| the time of the revolution of 1830, having 
or misdemeanours, 2,859 ; correction applied| suddenly been set at liberty, they all 
to young girls under 16 years of age, 232 ;| returned in the evening, having found abso- 
administrative punishment for prostitutes,|lutely nothing to retain them without: no 
4,831; invalid prisoners, 200, home, no friends, no work, nor had they in 
St. Lazare consists of five large blocks| all probability even the strength to work, nor 
of buildings separated by three courts| any tie to life. 
planted with trees. Each story is reserved| But we have not yet seen the whole of 
for a different category of prisoner. this establishment. It has occurred to the 
On the ground floor, scattered amongst! administration to centralize in this prison 
the workshops or dormitories, according to| certain occupations which can only be well 
the hour, we find the worst category, that of| performed by women. 
the Aabituées of the prison, who have been] And now, having seen the prisoners 
already condemned and are undergoing alin their different sections, we may pay 
short punishment. These women have|a visit of no little interest to the enormous 
already been re-committed four or five times. | linen store which supplies all the prisons in 
It is a well-known fact in all the prisons} Paris, Every sort of article is to be found 
that these habitual thieves, whether male or| here, from the simple square-hemmed pocket- 
female, who know the Code and act accord-} handkerchief and the coarse unbleached shirt, 








ingly, so as to be sentenced only to a 
short punishment, are the most incorrigible 
of all the prisoners. Here they do different 
kinds of light work in common, especially 
sewing, 

On the next story we find the prisoners 
wae sre committed for trial, and children 





which through constant wear and washing 
becomes of the purest white, to the strait- 
waistcoat with its straps and buckles, and 
finally the coarse winding-sheet in which the 
unfortunate prisoner is buried. 

St. Lazare further provides the prisons of 
the other quarters with nourishment, the large 
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central bakery producing thirty-two batches 
of bread daily, each batch consisting of 130 
loaves. 

The great defect of this vast agglomeration, 
and which must be noted as well as all this 
marvellous activity, is the unhealthy atmo- 
sphere and unavoidable contagion, physical 
and moral, which exist here. It is indeed 
almost incredible that a single establishment 
should suffice for persons accused of mis- 
demeanour and of crime, prisoners con- 
demned to a year’s punishment, debtors to 
the State, females deprived of liberty by the 
administration, and minors undergoing cor- 
rection. One cannot wonder that in spite of 
the supervision of a Superior and thirty-two 
Sisters of St. Joseph, as well as a numerous 





staff of female attendants, corruption makes 
rapid strides here, and that the author of) 


or Arab boys, who furnish the prisons with 
such a large contingent every year. 

The evil is considerable ; it has three great 
causes, which we will notice in succession. 

First, either the complete absence of family 
life, or the disorderly and low state of the 
same. An inspector of prisons, a very com- 
petent man, had the curiosity to examine 
the papers of 1,200 of these condemned 
children. Nine hundred were orphans either 
of father or mother, some of both parents. 

It must also be said, although it is a sad 
sort of consolation to have to accuse human 
nature instead of any defect in our institu- 
tions, that the second cause is natural vice. 
A story has been told of a good lady who, 
having obtained permission to visit a peni- 
tentiary colony, had exclaimed, on seeing a 
child of eight years, ‘‘ And this little brigand, 








“ Paris, ses Organes et sa Vie,” exclaimed, on| what has he done?” The director replied 
hearing an immoral remark by a little girl, | jokingly, ‘“‘ He stopped and attacked a di/z- 
almost a child, “ No, never was a cry uttered | gence all by himself.” The lady turned away 
by a distracted Sappho more plaintive nor) horrified, and, holding up her hands, ex- 
more thrilling than this !” claimed, “Oh the abomination of desola- 
‘tion !” 

Such exaggerations are sometimes made, 
but the fact is that monstrous natural vice 

This house, destined administratively to| does show itself sometimes in very young 
receive children, and which is situated in the | children. 

Place de la Roquette, is simply a prison on! Statistics prove this, as we may see from 
the cellular system ; but its central position | the following, given for 1875, and speaking 
in the capital of France, and the combined | only of crimes committed by children under 
efforts of good men of different religions, | sixteen years of age :—Tried for assassina- 
have in reality given it all the importance of tion and poisoning, 10; homicide, assault, 
a house of correctional education. |and wounds, 152; incendiarism, 116; theft, 

Let us pause here and lend our attention | 337 ; acts of indecency, 38r. 
to this establishment. Any one of good| Recent events confirm this; we need only 
sense now-a-days understands that the essen- | recall the assassination in May, 1879, at the 
tial point to hold in view while making | Batignolles, Paris, of an old lady, by her 
penitentiary science an object of study young relative, a lad of not more than fifteen 
should be changed from what it once was, | and a half. 
and that our motto should be, not to “re-) The third and last cause of this evil which 
press evil,” but to prevent it. This is espe-|we have to mention, and which is no less 
cially true as regards children, for one may |important than the preceding, is the con- 
cherish more than an illusory hope that these tagion by the evil contact in the Little 
may be corrected and changed by education. | Roquette itself. There are partition walls, 
We will take as the basis of our reflections jit is true, in the cellular prison, but it is easy 
and calculation the official statistics of 1875. | to hear through these walls. There are doors 
The figures are as follows :—Arrested in| to the cells, but daylight may be seen between 
Paris and committed to prison, 1,754;|the door and the floor, and there is plenty 
arrested and set at liberty without judgment of room to pass a letter in by this opening. 
pronounced, 802 ; total population of peni- | What effect may not a letter like the follow- 
tentiary establishments in France, 10,000 ; | ing have on a child of evil disposition ? The 
proportion of re-committals for boys, 9 per | letter was seized not long ago by one of the 
cent. ; ditto for girls, 4 per cent. |warders of the Petite Roquette itself. 

We must limit our examination to Paris} “Remember my promise. I must make 
itself, for it is here, as in London or New/myescape. So I promise to see you again in 
York, and indeed in most large towns, that} the course of the month of June. When I 
there are those swarms of little vagabonds, | meet you again in your own quarter I shall 


LA PETITE ROQUETTE. 
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be sure to recognise you. I have only seen 
you twice, but I should know you among a 
thousand. Auguste, I have but one counsel 
to give you—it is this : conduct yourself well 
until you are sixteen, At that age you can 
begin the life of a thief again, and if you get 
caught you will not, of course, get twenty 
years’ punishment. We must part for a time, 
but think sometimes of Lagardére (a false 
name, borrowed from a theatrical personage), 
who will also think of you. As for myself, I 
am determined always to go on stealing, and 
I hope when I am big to become the chief 
of a band of thieves, like Mandrin, Car- 
touche, and others. You are amongst 
thieves for all your life, my dear fellow. 
“T remain, your sincere friend, 
“ LAGARDERE.” 

Thus, instead of improving, these children 
learn fresh vices in the prison itself. 

The same observation may be made here 
as in the prison for women. The treatment 
is altogether lighter and easier to bear than 
at Mazas. It is not at all true, as is often 
asserted, that children suffer more than adults 
while undergoing cellular punishment of some 
months. Quite the reverse is the case. The 
cells here are less gloomy ; and, instead of 
a dormer glazed with rough glass, there is a 
good fair-sized window. Prisoners from six 
to ten years of age are placed in the infirmary 
ina room the door of which is left open, 
both to prevent them finding the time too 
tedious, and to allow them to partake of the 
care given to the other inhabitants of this 
department. 

They do various kinds of work—make 
buttons, boxes, artificial flowers, &c. During 
the hours allotted to exercise they run in 
the court, play with their hoop, and there, 
under the open sky, perform their ablutions, 
as regards hands and face, at the fountain. 
Then they return to their work, and at the 
end of the week they receive their pay from 
the overseer, who takes care to impress upon 
the youthful prisoner the fact that it is thus, 
by work, and not by theft, that fortune and 
property are to be obtained. 

On Sunday there is reading aloud in com- 
mon, some interesting and improving book 
being chosen for the purpose. ‘Then the 
chaplain comes, if he has not already been 
there during the week. 

Thus it is that the life which the children 
are subjected to here is not at all unen- 
durable, and we must say that if there be 
defects, such as we are about to notice, in 
the law and in the institutions, such do not 
exist in a material point of view. 


We cannot certainly expect a reformation 
in a young prisoner who is naturally vicious, 
even supposing the case to be one where it 
may ultimately be hoped for, until after a 
rather prolonged residence in a penitentiary 
colony. But, as we know, it is another class 
of children which furnishes the prisons with 
the largest contingent, that of the vagabonds, 
which number about 10,000 in Paris. Can- 
not something be done to remove them from 
this place of evil company, and especially to 
prevent their even entering it ? 

And what is the present practice? The 
French law, which regulates this subject, is 
that of August 5, 1850. Great imperfections 
have a long time since been pointed out 
in it. 

It requires that there shall be sent to the 
same penitentiary colonies children who are 
guilty of grave offences, those who have been 
condemned to a punishment of two years 
and under, and at the same time children 
who have been acquitted as having acted 
without discernment, but who are detained 
until the age of twenty, because their parents 
have not claimed them. 

Is it not high time that an end be put to 
this promiscuous arrangement, at the same 
time so hurtful and so dangerous ? 

It requires, because at the time when it 
was drawn up agriculture was in want of 
hands on account of the continual emigration 
to the large towns, that the children in these 
penitentiary colonies be taught agricultural 
pursuits exclusively. But of what use would 
this kind of instruction be to young Parisians, 
for example, sons and daughters of citizens, 
and who would certainly on the very first 
day of their liberation hasten to return to 
Paris ? 

Should they not likewise be given an in- 
dustrial or even naval education, as is done 
in England, in the training ships, the Corn. 
wall and the Chichester ? 

This law also demands a greater number 
of private colonies, paid by government, 
than of public colonies. Would it not, on 
the contrary, be better to put an end to the 
abuses of these private colonies, as it has been 
proved that the directors of the latter have 
made a job of the enterprise, in order to 
enrich themselves ? 

Lastly, it requires that these children, 
acquitted as having acted without discern- 
ment, but retained in order to give them an 
education, be allowed to go free at the age 
of twenty. Why not at the age of twenty- 
one, which, according to the French law, 
is the age of majority? Is it not agreat risk 
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giving them up for a year to unscrupulous; ments of torture that extorted cries of agony 


and unworthy parents—a young girl, for 
instance ? 

The great parliamentary inquiry of 1872 
having pointed out these defects, M. Felix 
Voisin, one of our late prefects of police, 
proposed to imitate. the English reforma- 
tories, and to place in them only such chil- 
dren as were acquitted, not mixing them 
with others, teaching them different branches 
of industry, and retaining them until the 
age of twenty-one. 

This law, which as yet is only projected, 
would be good, but not sufficient. The 
great question is, as we have said, to 
prevent the evil, to avoid the prison, which 


|from the wretched victims, the Zour Mont- 
| gomery, where lodged the famous adversary of 
| Henry III.—and by its connection with the 
| second revolution, the Conciergerie is of little 
|importance when considered from the peni- 
tentiary point of view. 

There in the underground cells of the 
Palais de Justice, almost on a level with the 
Seine, but free from infiltration, owing to its 
excellent construction, we find two categories 
of prisoners. 

Those who are awaiting their sentence 
need only pass through this place. They are 
at the disposition of the tribunal until the 
moment they are called for, and then accord- 










develops the corruption of the moral being, | ing to the case are sent away after acquittal or 
and frequently engenders it. It is necessary, | taken to one of the departmental prisons, 
therefore, to proceed to a selection, either | supposing their penalty not to exceed one 
before reaching the prison, or in the prison | year, or else they are brought to the defd¢ of 
itself, to spare those who can be saved the condemned criminals. 
stigma of the police, and to found, as in| The second category is of such persons as 
America and in England, the Industrial) should have been sent either to a J/azson 
Schools along with the Reformatories. | centrale, in the departments, or to a house of 
It is in vain that the partisans of the law seclusion, but who by special favour have 
of 1856 assert that, in taking hold ofthe child/ been permitted to undergo their term of 
before he has committed a crime, the right, imprisonment in a cell in Paris. 
of paternal power, recognised by the French| Is this so-called partiality to be blamed? 
law as belonging to the parent, is infringed! Are protection and patronage to be ex- 
by society. Parents who allow their child claimed against? It has been thought not, 
to run wild through the streets have them-| remembering that previous to their fault 
selves renounced their right. And as to | these prisoners have rendered signal services, 
what is said about England’s having) which it is only fair to take into considera- 
embarrassed herself to her great regret with| tion, to the State, either in finance or in the 
the principle of legal charity, and that she| administration. It isa sad favour, too, to be 
bears only with great difficulty the heavy|allowed to live for years isolated and 
burden of the poor tax, we confess that this undergoing all the hardships of cellular 
objection does not much affect us ; we|imprisonment. On the whole, punishment 
should find this aggravation of our charge |should be equally distributed, and is it not 
light and insignificant, if by means of it we|true that in the fall of a man who has 
could succeed, as they do in other countries, occupied a certain position in society there 
in saving two-thirds of these abandoned little |are a ruin and dishonour that others of a more 
ones. ‘humble rank do not feel, and thus one may 
fairly spare him the pain of being mixed up 
with all that is most impure in society ? 
Historically celebrated by its past, by its} We have now traced the prisoner as far as 
architecture, which recalls the Middle Ages, |the tribunal. The clock of the Palais de 
by its old towers—the Zour ad’ Argent, so\Justice has sounded for him the hour of 
called because about the reign of Louis XI.| punishment, and we here take leave of the 
the royal treasury was placed here, and the prisons set apart for the accused awaiting 
Tour Bombéio, which contained the instru- trial. JULES ARBOUX. 


THE CONCIERGERIE. 
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BERNARD HAMILTON: CURATE OF STOWE. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


great friends? Were not the three profes- 
sions equal? And in their day it used to be 
“ Law, Physic, and Divinity,” now they always 
THE Stowe dinner-parties were apt generally put Divinity first. And, after all, what virtue 
to be very much alike; the same people | was there in atitle? It had very likely only 
were invited, the same topics discussed ; the| been given originally to reward some ques- 
only variety seemed to be in the ladies’ |tionable or even scandalous service rendered 
dresses, and they, of course, changed with|to some good-for-nothing king. Give them 
the fashion. There was a little relief from| honest, respectable families, who paid their 
this sameness when the Pellews had friends | | way and knew how to save. Surely the 
staying with them, for then some of the|Spencers and Maltbys were as good any day 
county people were to be met, and Mrs./as the Pellews! and yet they were only in- 
Milner and Bernard breathed a different) vited to meet the townspeople. 

atmosphere; for, of course, the Miss Graddens| Bernard had heard all this with variations 
were out of the county set, as Mrs. Pellew|over and over again, and had once greatly 
had once observed to Miss Stapleton, who|provoked the wrath of Miss Rebecca by 
was her most intimate friend in Stowe, and/saying he wondered she should scout titles 
it really was a matter for thankfulness that}and such things. So far as he had seen, the 
their dining-room was small, and so they | farmers in the neighbourhood scarcely dared 
were restricted as to number, which made it|call their souls their own; at any rate, they 


CHAPTER XXII, 





easier for them to draw the line. 

The spinster ladies saw through it, how-| 
ever, and had no patience with the Pellews. | 
What if the doctor had a cousin an earl, 
what did that matter? The earl was not 
rich, they were quite sure of that, and 
were they not all descended from Adam? 
Perhaps the doctor thought himself above 
Mr. Spencer because the one was a con- 
sulting physician, and the other only a 


general practitioner. They knew one thing—| 
they were quite sure that if their lives were| 


in danger they would rather be in Mr. 
Spencer’s hands than the doctor’s. How 
could he attend to his profession satisfactorily 
when he studied Shakespeare so much, and 
had always some book or magazine with him 
when he drove out to see his patients? 
They had heard, too, that the Contemporary, 
which the doctor took in, was not quite 
sound, so on the strength of that they had 
set him down as heterodox, and Bernard 
would not have been astonished any day to 
be told that his friend was an infidel. Then 
too, instead of driving himself, as Mr. Spencer 
did, he must have his servant with him; it 
was really almost too much, and every one 
knew that his practice was not so particularly 
flourishing as to warrant indulgence in such 
luxuries. Then, too, why should the rector 
and his niece, the curate and Mrs. Milner, 
with occasionally Mr. and Miss Palmer, be 
the only people privileged to meet their 
VOl.. XII. 


|seemed bound to hold the same political 
|Opinions as their landlords, on the fear of 
|being turned out of their farms. She had 
ltold him not to give an opinion till he was 
old enough to form one, but she had not 
contradicted him, although his impression 
was perhaps an exaggerated one. He rarely 
now attempted to fight the doctor’s battles, 
for his doing so only made matters worse. 
He contented himself with enjoying the 
pleasant evenings spent at his house, with 
an occasional thoughtful conversation with 
him, for the doctor had no lack of ideas, 
and was well up in the topics of the day. 
Then, too, Bernard had his little godson to 
look after, so he felt himself a privileged 
person. But the doctor’s dinner-parties were 
not of frequent occurrence, and as to the 
others, in nine cases out of ten he would 
rather have stayed at home with a new 
book. 

But on this Thursday evening he was in a 
different mood, and found it no easy matter 
to keep his thoughts on the night school, so 
ready were they to stray away to Mr. Maltby’s. 
It was most vexatious to imagine how Tom 
would be making himself prepossessing (so 





far as he could), and to know that his father 
would be wearing his blandest manner, and 
calling forth his best powers (and they were 
by no means contemptible), in order to win 
Sylvia’s interest. The men and boys saw 





no difference in the curate, but when he dis- 
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missed them he felt it had been a lame busi- 
ness that evening. 

As he was locking the library door, Brown, 
the schoolmaster, said to him, “‘ Are you 
particularly engaged this evening, sir, or 
could you come and see old Molly Baxter 
in Crown Court? She is very ill, and asked 
me to tell you she had something on her 
mind.” 

Bernard resented Mr. Maltby’s hindrance 
of his pleasure, but this was another thing. 
It was a call to one of his Master’s poor, 
and such a call he never grumbled at, and 
would have been miserable to neglect, so his 
reply was ready enough. 

“T will go with you at once,” he said. 
“What is the matter with her?” 

“A general break up, I should say, sir; 
she is upwards of eighty.” 

“Ts she really? She is a wonderful old 
woman,” 

“Yes, she comes of a strong race; her 
sons were the tallest and strongest men in 
Stowe. But they have always been a lawless 
set, and I don’t wonder at old Molly’s wish 
to see you. It’s never too late to repent.” 

Crown Court was at the back of the street 
where Mr. Maltby lived. As Bernard passed 
the house he saw the unusual lights and 
heard music, but he walked on, blaming 
himself for his preoccupation during the 
earlier part of the evening, and wondering 
how he could ever forget such solemn things 
as death and repentance. Brown had left 
him in the High Street, but the curate was 
well acquainted with Crown Court. As he 
knocked at Molly’s door, the nurse from the 
Cottage Hospital came downstairs, and her 
first words were, “I am very glad you are 
come, sir; she’s difficult to pacify.” 

Bernard went up tothe old woman's room. 
It was dimly lighted, and she looked haggard 
and ghastly. At first she seemed not to 
recognise him, but at the sound of his voice 
she said, “ Turn ’em all out, ivvery wan; 
ah’ve summat to saiiy t’ yah, sir, an’ ah 
weeunt ’ave noii leesteners.” 

Bernard nodded to the nurse, and she 
went out of the room, far enough off not to 
hear what was going on, but quite within a 
call should she be wanted. 

“Ts there anything on your mind?” said 
the curate, kindly. 

“Kes, theer’s a vast o’ things on my 
maind; an’ fowks saiiy ah’m gooin’ to die, 
but ah’m noan so sewer o’ that, leastlin’s 
ah doint feel laike it ; bud yah said summat 
wan daay in the poopit about people as 
put an ‘indrance atween thersens an’ God, 





because they’d soome oonforgien sins on ther 
sowls. Now ah’ll tell yah, sir, ah've bin not 
so bad as fowks saiiy, bud bad enew, an’ 
whin they speiiks o’ dyin’ it skears me, for 
ah’ve not maade me peice wi’ God.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Bernard. He 
was gentleness itself in a sick-room, and the 
tone of his voice was encouraging. 

‘““Vah’ve seen Miss Bowen, of coorse ? her 
that’s coom to the Mannerus, an’ gotten her 
raights ?” 

‘* Ves, what of her?” 

“Ah could have let her moother coom 
into her raights years agone if ah’d chosen, 
but ah didn’t.” 

“Did you know about this wil], then?” 
asked the curate, a good deal horrified. 

“Ah knew all along. Ah was with th’ 
owd man-not long afoor he daied. He'd 
bin fra hoiim, an’ it was in Maiiy-weeiik, the 
servants was oot, and ah waiiited on him. 
He saiiys to me wan eivenin, ‘ Molly,’ he 
saiiys, ‘yah know yon coobbard, when ah 
die tell ’em to look theer, bud doiint saiiy 
owt beforehand. Theer’s summat theer as 
‘ll mak things a bit reeghter wi’ Miss Sylvia. 
Mayhap it weeiint be left theer, mayhap it 
will, but they’d best look.’ That’s ivvery 
word he said, so ah said ah would, joost to 
quaiet him, bud ah didn’t mein to.” 

“And you never did?” said Bernard. 

“Yah’re reeght, sir. Ah went to Liver- 
pool to noorse my yoongest son, not long 
after, an’ ah went across to Noo York wi’ 
him when he got better, he got me the 
voyage free, an’ it was the fainest shoock 
ah’d ivver had i’ my laaife. When ah coom 
back th’ owd mahn was in his grave, an’ they 
was a paperin’ an paiiintin’ the Mannerus. 
Ah knew the men as was wurkin’ theer, an’ 
asked to look ower th’ hoose, which they 
told me was left to th’ owd mahn’s coosin, 
not to his daughter; so ah went alojin an’ 
looked i’ the coobbard i’ the little room, an’ 
theer was a packet o’ paiipers an’ Miss 
Featherstone’s laikeness, an’ th’ owd man’s 
snoof-box an’ gloves. Ah couldn't reeiid, but 
ah guessed he had meant that when he 
spoiike to me.” 

* And you told no one ?”’ 

‘‘Ah shoot the coobbard door to taight, 
an’ said nowt. Ah owed a groodge to Miss 
Featherstone, an’ ah paiiid it theer an’ 
then.” 

“ But what had Miss Featherstone done to 
offend you so much?” 

“Perhaps yah doiint know as ah married 
Baxter when my foorst hoosban was living. 
Caiise was my first hoosban’s naiime, an’ a 
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naice crettur he was. Well, he wasa saiiilor, 
an’ wance he went awaiiy for good an’ all 
as ah thowt, so ah took up wi’ Baxter, an’ 
th’ owd parson at Tetherby he married us. 
Ah swore that Caiise was deeiid, an’ so he 
maight ’ave bin for all ah knowed joost 
then, bud no such luck. Well, them owd 
Graddens, theer moother was joost such a 
clack as her dowghters,—soome taime after- 
wards she fainds out that Caiise is alaive, an’ 
what does she do bud wraite to him, so as 
to have the law of me. Well, Caiise he 
cooms hoiime, an’ when he saw me an’ 
Baxter an’ wer boys, an’ knew it was trew, 
he joost swore the biggest oath ah ivver 
heerd, an’ went away, an’ th’ next mornin’ 
they found he’d hanged hissen in owd 
Cluff’s barn.” 

The old woman had not said this without 
many a struggle for breath, and the curate as 
he listened telt a horror creep over him; no 
wonder she wished to unburden her soul 
if she had been a sinner like this. 

“What has this to do with Miss Feather- 
stone?” he asked. 

** Ah used to wesh for them, an’ the next 
mornin’ Miss Featherstone cooms into my 
kitchen, with a faiace laike death, ‘Oh, 
Molly, Molly!’ she saiiys, ‘what have you 
done? Ah’m so sorry for you,’ an’ then she 
sets down an’ cries.” 

‘*But there was no harm in that,” said 
Bernard. 

«Yah needn't blaiime me, miss,’ ah saiiys, 
‘it’s his own fault; if ah was as bad as ah 
maide out, he was well shut o’ me. It 
showed what a fool he was,’ ah says.” 

“* But it was natural the young lady should 
be distressed on your account, quite natural ; 
why should you owe her a grudge?” 

“Tf yah’d done summat amiss an’ wanted 
to forget it, an’ at ivvery toorn yah met 
some one whose looks of pity was always 
a reproiich to ye, an’ callin’ yah’re sin to 
maind, d’yah think it ud be easy to bear? 
Neebors said plenty, bud ah gie ’em ther 
own agen, bud them pityin’ looks o’ Miss 
Featherstone’s was always before me. Ah 
could get no peiice, so ah thinks when ah’ve 
a chance, ah’ll pay her out, and ah did; 
but it nivver was no good. Ah’ve seen her 
oftens, i’ the deiid o’ the night, wi’ her black 
hair, an’ sorrowful eyes, an’ ah can’t get 
the sound out o’ my ears, ‘Oh, Molly, 
Molly, what Aave you done? Ah’m so sorry 
for you.’” 

“ But why did you not repent of your sin, 
Molly?” said Bernard. ‘It was not likely 


own it even to yourself, and then punishing 
Miss Featherstone was adding sin to sin. 
That would not help you.” 

“If it had been any one else, it ud have 
been different; bud ah’d nursed her as a 
bairn a many taimes in th’ owd Mannerus’ 
kitchin, an’ if theer was a sowl on earth ah 
cared for it was her. Ah nivver felt owt i’ my 
laaife laike them words of hers. Ah heers 
her always, ‘Oh, Molly, Molly! what Aave you 
done?’ An’ then ah’ve injured her an’ her 
children. Ah didn’t knaw what th’ owd man 
meant, bud ah thowt it was more’n th’ owd 
house as was left to her, bud ah kept her out 
of that, an’ her bairns too. Ah’m a wicked 
owd sinner ; Lord, ha’ mercy on me !’ 

“ He will,” said Bernard, “do not doubt 
it; a broken and a contrite heart He will 
not despise.” 

“It’s them wurds as has broiiken it. Th’ 
yoong laiidy caiime wi’ Mrs. Milner to see 
me daiih ‘fore yesterdaiih; she’s got her 
mother’s voice if she’s got nowt else, an’ when 
she said when ah coughed, ‘ Ah’m so sorry 
for you,’ ’twas the owd sound, an’ ah’ve bin 
tewin about ivver since, an’ ah gets no rest,” 
and she turned over, murmuring, “ Oh, Molly, 
Molly! what have you done? what ave you 
done?” 

The curate sat silently thinking. He would 
have offered to pray with the old woman, but 
he remembered the words, “ First be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” Molly was just now under the influ- 
ence of strong excitement, but he was skilled 
enough in sickness to know that she had not 
many hours to live. Should he fetch Sylvia 
from Mr. Maltby’s, that the poor creature's 
heart might be eased by confessing to her the 
wrong she had done? It might bea bold move- 
ment on his part, but this soul in agony, ought 
not every consideration to give way before it ? 
He hesitated no longer, but said gently, 
“Would it not comfort you, Molly, to see 
Miss Bowen, and tell her what you did? Iam 
sure she will be kind and forgive everything.” 

“ Ees, ah should laike her to coom.” 

“ Shall I fetch her now ?” 

“ If yah pleeiise, sir.” 

“I won’t be long,” said Bernard, and he 
went into a roomat the back, where the nurse 
was dozing in her chair. 

“Do you want me, sir?” she asked as 
Bernard’s entrance roused her. 

“TI am quite sure, Mrs. Perrin, I can trust 
you not to say a word toanyone. Poor old 


Molly has something on her mind which she 
wants to tell Miss Bowen; she knew. her 
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going to fetch her at once.” 

“Very well, sir, I'll go toher.” So Bernard 
went out into the court. He had proposed 
to himself a difficult thing, for it was only a 
few minutes past ten. He did not wish to 
excite idle talk by appearing in bodily form 
to carry off Miss Bowen to Crown Court, but 
the old woman’s case was urgent. He turned 
all the gros and cons rapidly over in his mind 
as he walked up the street leading to Mr. 
Maltby’s house. It would never do to be 
clumsy, and a note to Mrs. Milner might 
be an unwise expedient; his only resource 
was to make a friend of Mr. Maltby, he was 
equal to any emergency, and Bernard, though 
he did dislike him, knew he could be kind as 
well as useful. A minute afterwards he rang 
at the side door, and told the servant, who 
stared in surprise at his appearance there, 
that he wished to speak to Mr. Maltby, but 
requested her not to take in his name. So 
he was shown into the lawyer's private room 
to wait for him. 

Sylvia had gone to this dinner with some 
reluctance. Mrs. Milner had had some little | 
trouble to convince her that it would not be 
kind to refuse, but Sylvia had said it was so 
soon, and surely any one would understand 
that she could not visit. She had been living 
in a kind of dream since her brother’s death, 
and her own illness had tended to make her 
dwell upon her loss, while it gave her the 
hope of soon joining him. It had seemed 
very hard to her to come back to life, but then 
she had found a very peaceful and quiet rest- 
ing-place in the house which was her mother's 
birthplace, and Mrs. Milner’s loving care had 
done something towards making her feel the 
world was not altogether empty. She was 
beginning to think she might not be unhappy 
in Stowe, and the friendly people as they 
came to give her a welcome amongst them, 
all did their part towards soothing her heart- 
ache. But to go into society in her deep 
mourning seemed to her altogether wrong. 
She did not feel that she could ever put off 
her mourning, and so parties like this would 
always be discordant to her, and she was 
rather glad. It would seem like beginning to 
forget Francis if she went into the world 
again. 

All this Mrs. Milner understood and sym- 


once. I cannot bearto lose time, so I am/but she was anxious for Sylvia’s good, and 
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when she gently suggested that this dinner- 
party was given entirely for her, and that if she 
refused to go every one would be disappointed, 


| Sylvia looked up at once, “I did not under- 


stand that,” she said, “‘and I do not wish to 
be selfish. I will go if you think I ought.” 

So she went, in her deep mourning silk, with 
only soft white ruffles to relieve the blackness. 
She looked very nun-like, and her pale, sad 
face was a contrast to the bright looks of 
the other girls, who very much enjoyed a 
party anywhere. 

But Sylvia had not felt it so stupid as 
Bernard generally did. She talked and grew 
animated, and when she was asked for some 
music she was very glad to give it. If any 
one had asked for Beethoven she would have 
declined, but she had sense enough to see 
he would have been little appreciated here ; 
so she played light, pretty, drawing-room 
pieces, with an ease and grace which the 
Spencer and Maltby girls and Mr. Sam 
Maltby were inclined to envy. Then she 
accompanied Tom Maltby and Eveleen in a 
duet, which they sang in very fair style, and 
she was trying to accommodate her playing 
to Miss Palmer’s very ad /ibitum kind of ren- 
dering of “ Wings,” when a servant came in, 
and, going up to Mr. Maltby, said he was 
wanted in the study. He was standing by 
the piano just then, and slipped out 
unobserved. 

“Who wants me?” he asked, when he 
was in the hall. 

“Mr. Hamilton, sir,” said the maid, so 
accustomed to obey her master that she 
forgot what the curate had told her. 

It seemed an extraordinary thing to come 
at that time of night and in sucha fashion. He 
had been expecting him for the last hour, and 
so had Mrs. Milner and one or two others, 
though that Mr. Maltby did not know. Why 
could not he come like other people, and be 
announced in due form? Mr. Maltby was 
punctilious on matters of etiquette, and he 
thought to-night, as he had frequently thought 
before, that the curate took a great deal upon 
himself for so young a man. Then he 
opened the study door. 

“Well, this is a pretty hour to come,” he 
began in a would-be playful manner ; but he 
stopped short, for the curate looked very 


pathized with, but her sympathy was never) grave and anxious. ‘What's the matter?” 
morbid, and she felt to be too seclusive would | he finished with, rather abruptly. 


be a species of self-indulgence which she| 


Bernard explained at length, and the 


knew by sharp experience that hearts in deep | lawyer was a good deal struck. 


sorrow are very prone to allow themselves. | 
She would not lay bare any wound if possible, 


‘To think of that old woman knowing it 
all these years! Well, it is time she repented. 
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But it will be rather a shock to Miss Bowen. 
Never mind! I will manage it, you wait here 
for them; if it were not for my guests, I 
would come myself. Have a glass of wine.” 

** No, thank you,” said Bernard. 

Mr. Maltby was prompt. Five minutes 
later he returned to the study with the two 
ladies. 

*“You don’t object to going?” said Ber- 
nard to Sylvia, without any preface. 

“Why should I, if I can only comfort 
her? Mr. Maltby says she did my mother a 
great wrong, what was it?” 

Mr. Maltby left Bernard to explain, and 
went himself to ask the maid for the ladies’ 
cloaks and wraps, rightly thinking the less 
fuss there was the better, and very anxious 
not to disturb the serenity of the drawing- 
room. They were soon ready. Mr. Maltby 
let them out himself at the hall door, and 
Bernard gave his arm to Mrs. Milner ; Sylvia 
walked on her other side. 

It was a strange close to the dinner-party, 
but Sylvia had all her mother’s capacity for 
sorrowing over another’s sin. She was 
anxious to speak the words which would 
bring peace to poor old Molly, and she 
asked questions of Bernard with more ani- 
mation than he had seen in her before. They 
were not long in reaching Crown Court, and 
Bernard took them upstairs into the room. 

“T have brought Miss Bowen to you,” he 
said, and then he and Mrs. Milner and the 
nurse left them together. 

“ Please don’t be unhappy,” said Sylvia, 
gently; “I am sure you did not think.” 

“Ah did think, ah meant it, ah couldn’t 
bear to see her always and hear her voice. Ah 
knew the sin was maine, bud ah couldn't 
bear to show it ; ah’ve doone ye greevous 
wrong, miss.” 

“ Never mind that! I mean don’t let it 
distress you.” 

“Say yah forgie me, joost once, only 
once, an’ p’raps the voice ’ill go.” 

“TI forgive you in my mother’s name, and 
in all our names,” said Sylvia, trying to keep 
back her tears; ‘but oh, Molly, think of 
God’s love, ask Him to forgive you too.” 

She broke down quite then, it seemed so 
very terrible. How could this poor creature 
have borne all her heavy burden these weary 
years? The thought was overwhelming. 

A minute afterwards she was in the next 
room, With her hand on Mr. Hamilton's arm. 

‘** Do come,” she said, through her stream- 
ing tears, “I don’t know what to say ; ” and 
Bernard went back with her to Molly. Mrs. 
Milner followed them, for Sylvia was not 


strong, and agitation could not be good for 
her. 

The tardy tears had come to ease the poor 
old woman’s parched up soul, and she lay 
quite still. Sylvia took her hand in hers, and 
knelt by her, while the curate offered up the 
prayer for pardon and peace he knew the 
penitent heart would best follow. He spoke 
very simply, for were they not all sinners, if 
not in equal measure ? and was not this 
burdened soul precious in the sight of her 
Redeemer? Mrs. Milner, standing by with 
the nurse, listened, and echoed every word he 
uttered, as he prayed for pardon for one who 
had sinned and bitterly repented. Afterwards 
he bent down over the old woman, and asked 
if there was anything else she would like to 
say to him. 

“ Theer’s nowt else. Ah’ve been a sinner 
in a many waiiys. But ah can tell the Lord 
all about it now. God bless ye, sir, wheer’s 
the bairn? Happen thou’st ben doin’ angels’ 
work to-night,” she said, “as thy moother’s 
doon all these long years. God bless thee 
for it.” 

Sylvia bent down and kissed the withered 
brow ; she could not help it, she felt so very 
sorry for her. And no one marvelled at her : 
was it not the seal of her forgiveness ? 

The three walked on to the Manor House 
in silence. The scene they had just left was 
far too solemn to be commented upon. As 
they stood waiting on the doorstep, Sylvia 
lifted up her dark eyes, where the tears were 
still, and said shyly, “I don’t know how to 
thank you for fetching me, I shall be grateful 
to you all my life.” 

“ And how can thank you?” said Bernard. 

That was all, and then the door opened 
and they went in,and he was outside in 
the chill spring night, only he was lifted up 
above sensations of discomfort just now. 
Was there not joy in heaven among the 
angels of God? 

Mr. Maltby was listening for his ring, and 
came out into the hallto meet him. Bernard 
briefly explained that Miss Bowen had com- 
forted poor old Molly, and that they had 
left her in a more composed frame of mind. 
Mr. Maltby listened gravely. When Bernard 
had finished and took up his hat as if to go, 
he said, “Then you won’t come into the 
drawing-room ?” 

The curate shook his head. “I coula 
not,” he said, “ after what I have just seen.” 

Mr. Maltby had his faults, and Bernard 
was very hard upon them, but he was human 
after all. It struck him as he looked into the 





curate’s earnest face that neither of his sons 
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would have been willing to forego an hour's 
amusement for the sake of comforting an old 
woman like Molly. Then, too, he liked a 
dinner-party, and Bernard was young, and no 
doubt a little festivity was congenial to him 
sometimes. He felt a twinge of conscience as 
he remembered how he had arranged to keep 
Bernard away as long as possible, and how 
something—was it a higher hand ?—had kept 
him away altogether. “ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” As the 
churchwarden grasped the curate’s hand that 
night, and said, “ You are of the right sort, 
Hamilton, good-bye!” the two men were 
nearer liking each other than they had ever 
been before. 

Bernard went home, and after his day’s 
work slept; not so soundly but that in 
dreams he saw Sylvia’s pale, sweet face, and 
heard the pitying words, ‘‘Ob, Molly, Molly ! 
what have you done? Iam so sorry for 
you!” It made him sad even in his sleep. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WHEN Bernard went to Crown Court the 
next morning to ask after the poor old 
woman, the nurse told him that she had 
slept all the night and was sleeping still. 
He begged her to send for him or the rector 
when she awoke, and went at once to Mr. 
Curtis to tell him about her. 

Mr. Maltby had plenty of tact, and had 
managed so cleverly the night before, that 
only his wife knew that there was any special 
cause for the early departure of her two 
guests. Every one knew that Miss Bowen 
was delicate after her illness, and no one 
wondered that she wished to leave in good 
time. Miss Rebecca remarked that she 
hoped Mrs. Milner would not spoil her by 
over much coddling, but did not pursue the 
subject; and the rector had not noticed 
when they left. He was discussing some 
knotty point with the head master, who 
rather objected to certain ideas of the dean 
and chapter on the school government which 
ran counter to his own, and this morning 
Mr. Curtis was engaged in writing out his 
opinion fully, and adding one or two sugges- 
tions arising out of their last night’s talk. 
He knew Mr. Palmer was difficult of access, 
so he thought a note would settle matters. 
Just as he had finished it Bernard walked in. 

“Why, you were not at the Maltbys, at all 
last night!” said he, ‘‘ how was that ?” 

This gave Bernard an excellent opening, 
and he told his sad tale to very sympathizing 
ears. 








“Do you know,” said the rector, when he 
had finished, “ that those Baxters have often 
been on my mind? There’s only the old 
mother left now, but her sons were a great 
trouble to me thirty years ago and since. I 
have tried all means to bring her to a better 
mind, but I was not permitted to doit. I 
thank God that the blessed work has been 

ours.” 

He held out his hand. 

“Your work may have led up to it, sir; 
the grand thing is for it to be done at all. 
But it makes one sad to think of that long 
life.” 

It was soon to end. Molly never roused 
from the stupor into which her sleep had 
merged. Two days afterwards the church 
bell tolled, and most of those who heard it 
wondered who was dead. 

“Tt’s Molly Baxter,” said Miss Gradden, 
who had gone into the kitchen to inquire of 
Mary if she knew who it might be. “ Well, 
let’s hope she repented !” 

“Yes, a dreadful woman! Many a less 
guilty person has been hanged before now 
for sins which were white to hers. Don’t 
you remember how she caused the death of 
her first husband ?” 

The two sisters had no reverence in them, 
and they did not scruple to speak evil of the 
dead. The next hour was spent in counting 
up poor old Molly’s known sins, and attribut- 
ing to her a great many which were only a 
matter of suspicion. Sad to say, in most 
households there were some to remember 
unsatisfactory things of her, but as a rule 
people forbore to speak of them now that 
she had passed away. 

It was the next morning that Bernard went 
to the Manor House. Sylvia was not in the 
anteroom, and Mrs. Milner explained that 
she had gone to Crown Court with some 
flowers. It was her own wish, and Bernard 
was pleased to hear of it, though it did not 
surprise him: it seemed to him the most 
natural thing for Sylvia to do. 

“Mr. Maltby was here on Saturday,” said 
Mrs. Milner. “It seemed strange to him at 
first that she had not burned the papers, so 
as to make sure of destroying them, but we 
came to the conclusion that there probably 
was no fire at hand, and as she knew this 
room was to be papered she may have thought 
the cupboard a perfectly safe hiding-place. 
It was one of those strange things where 
people seemed afraid to go all lengths, and 
thus defeat their aim.” 

“Well, Iam very thankful the papers were 
not destroyed. I am not thinking now of 
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Miss Bowen, but of poor old Molly; it 
would have added tenfold to her distress 
had she put restitution entirely out of her 
master’s power. I believe it was some little 
comfort to her to know that the will was 
found.” 

“Yes, no doubt. It is odd too that Mr. 
Featherstone should have left it there, instead 
of putting it with his other papers.” 

“Perhaps in his old age he was procrasti- 
nating, or he may have liked to keep the will 
and the picture together. I don’t think 
there is any accounting for these things,” 
said Bernard. 

“No. At any rate, I am very thankful 
the poor woman listened to the reproaching 
voice at last. Sylvia cannot speak of it with- 
out tears. At first when she knew she was 
gone she said she should like to be in the 
cemetery at the funeral, but she soon decided 
it would be better not. ‘We have no wish to 
excite talk and publish the poor old woman’s 
sin,” 

“Certainly not,” said Bernard; but this 
first impulse of Sylvia’s warm heart touched 
him. She was full of quick, sweet sympa- 
thies, and he loved to hear of them. 

“ No one knows we were there,” said Mrs. 
Milner, “‘ except Mr. and Mrs, Maltby and 
the nurse; so that is a comfort. It is so 
vexatious to have everything talked about.” 

“T thought Mr. Maltby was remarkably 
kind about it,” said Bernard, speaking from 
a i rs wish to do justice to a man he 
was not fond of. “I don’t know how we 
should have managed without his quick wit, 
but that one looks forin him. His kindness 
was quite another thing.” 

“Yes ; Sylvia likes him very much.” 

This was not what Bernard cared to hear, 
but he said nothing, and presently he left. 

Ile turned back before he had gone many 
steps. “I forgot to tell you,” he said, 
“that I have been thinking over what you 
said about my aunts’ visit. It does seem 
horribly selfish of me always to stand in the 
way of your inviting them, and so——” 

“And so you are going to give in, like a 
reasonable being? That’s right! Now I 
shall write at once and see if Charlotte can- 
not come too, she will do Sylvia good; and 
you know there are so many rooms in this 
old rambling place, one visitor more or less 
makes no difference at all.” 

“But May week ?” said Bernard. 

“T can easily settle that. Ruth, my, cook, 
is a south countrywoman, as you know, and 
would rather have her holiday at another 


come for a fortnight ; it will bea little change 
for her, and then Anne and Maria can have 
their holiday with a clear conscience. I 
really am quite grateful to you for coming to 
this decision,” she said, as Bernard began to 
thank her. ‘*Now I shall expect you to 
make this your home as much as possible 
when they are here, and I think we shall all 
be very comfortable together.” 

“Then I may set Mrs. Morgan's mind at 
rest!” 

“ Certainly, without delay.” , 

As Bernard was leaving the house this tim 
he met Sylvia coming in. She had her flower- 
basket with her, and her face was sad ; but 
she smiled when she saw him, and Bernard 
thought of her words to him on Thursday 
night when they were standing on the door- 
step together. 

“T shall be grateful to you all my life,” 
she had said then. Gratitude was not exactly 
what he wanted, but still it was a great deal. 
At this moment he was at a loss for a word, 
but Sylvia did not seem to notice that. As 
if some days had not passed since that solemn 
hour when they had last met, she spoke the 
thought uppermost in her mind, as if sure of 
sympathy, “I think she is at rest, her poor 
face looks quite peaceful now.” 

Bernard wrung her hand and left her 
without a word. 

He went on to the foundry, where he saw 
the manager, and after using all his powers of 
eloquence to what seemed very little purpdse, 
he was astonished at the last to hear the man 
say, ‘‘ Well, sir, if they’ll come and ask for 
it themselves, I’ll take them -on again. 
They’re not bad hands, though you needn’t 
tell’em that. It never does to praise. Blame 
as much as you can, that’s my motto, but 
don’t waste your breath in praising. Menof 
that sort have a good enough opinion of 
themselves as it is without setting them up.” 

“ Well,” said Bernard, “I always think a 
little praise goes a long way, and helps one 
on. Why don’t you try it?” 

“IT am not going to make a fool of myself 
at my time of life, if I know it,” said the 
man gruffly, and Bernard thought it wise to 
say no more. 

He went on to Stake Lane, to see what 
mood the men were in, and found them less 
obstinate than he had expected. They were 
willing to give in if the manager would own 
himself in fault, but this Bernard said they 
must not expect. That their wives and 
children were suffering because of their being 
out of work did not seem to trouble them 





time. I shall ask her widowed sister to 


half so much as the having to “ knock under 
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saying, “ Well, sur, we’re willin’ to oblige yeu 
yah’ve doone oos a good toorn afore now.” 


to the old cretter;” but they liked the 
curate, and came round at last, one of them 


more in the style of an usher in a third-rate 
private school than anything else. Bernard 
,| knew him slightly, as indeed most people in 
Stowe did, but he did not mix in the Stowe 





“ And you think one good turn deserves | Puerorum society, his father being a butcher. 


another?” said Bernard, smiling. 


‘‘Reeght yah’re, sur,” was the man’s 


reply. 


“What about Cousans ?” asked Bernard. 
“ Why, old Tarn thinks he would be just 
the masterhe wants for that new village school 


It was not quite ‘satisfactory ; the curate|of his at Slooby, and, it seems, proposed 


would rather have heard they were doing i 


t|it to Cousans some months ago, Well, Mr. 


for the sake of their wives and children, but} Palmer is only too glad of a pretext for 
he,reflected that probably this consideration | getting rid of him, feeling just as Mr. Ross 
had more weight with them than they cared |felt about it, that he isn’t the man for the 
to show. So he let the matter rest, and} Grammar School ; but we all know what slow 
found the next day, to his delight, that they| old codgers most of the trustees are. The 
had been as good as their word, and were, long and short of it is, Mr. Palmer has 


taken on again. 


stirred them up by representing the increased 


He was coming out of the rectory, where | number of boys and so forth, and this morn- 
he had been to tell the good news, as Tom| ing he told the governor about it. Cousans 
Maltby passed. He seemed in a desperate|goes as soon as old Tarn wants him, and 
hurry, but stopped at once when he saw/|there’s to be a crack second master at the 


Bernard. 


“‘T say, Hamilton,” was his greeting, “a 


Grammar School.”’ 
“It will be a very good thing for the school 


pretty trick you served us last Thursday|in one sense,” said Bernard, “though I 


evening! Why, you never came at all !”’ 


must say a gentleman must find it rather 


“T calledon Mrs. Maltby the next day,”| uncongenial work with such a set of boys. I 
said Bernard, too glad of Tom's evident} suppose they mean to have one ?” 


-ignorance to feel vexed with him, “and she 


was kind enough to accept my excuses.” 


“Oh dear, yes ! a graduate of one of the 
universities, in deacon’s orders, at the least, 


“Oh, yes, I know you did the civil, you|and a good deal more. You know the style 


are too great a swell to forget that; but I 
think you might have preferred our society 
to that of the sick old woman the girls said 
you went to see instead.” 

“‘T think if you had been in my place you 
would have seen who had the greater claim 
on my time,” said Bernard, gravely. “ When 
a person is dying, one does not exactly stop 
to consider one’s own pleasure.” 

The curate’s grave tone infected Tom for 
a moment; but then he broke out. “ You 
missed some capital music. I can tell you 
that Miss Bowen’s playing is worth hearing.” 

“T know it is,” said Bernard. 

“ And sheis good-nature itself. The way 
she helped Miss Palmer through ‘ Wings’ was 
something tosee. Just fancy, Hamilton, that 
woman thinking she knows how to sing! It’s 
really beyond a joke.” 

“Tt is excruciating, I must own.” 

** And such a lump as she is too! Fancy 
the pair of wings she would want!” and Tom 
laughed. As soon as his laugh was over he 
began again, “Well, have you heard about 
Cousans ?” 

Cousans was the second master at the 
Grammar School. He was not a man of 
much culture or education, but in a general 


of thing. I say, Hamilton, there will be a 
rival for you.” 

“In what way?” 

“Oh, in a good many ways; you know, 
only you won’t own it. We’re not so flush 
of university men in this glorious old town 
as to be indifferent about the coming of 
another. Besides, look at the girls. They'll 
be as crazy after him as they were about you 
when you came.” 

* Poor things! ” said Bernard. 

“ Oh, that’s all very well for you to say; 
you carry your head so precious high, no one 
is good enough for you. But the girls are not 
so bad after all.” 

* Only one is apt to wish there were fewer 
of them,” said the curate. 

“Well, of all the heterodox opinions! I 
say, Hamilton, you go pretty far when you 
are once set going.” 

At this moment Mr. Spencer in his gig 
drove out of his side gates. He pulled up as 
he saw Bernard, and asked him if he would 
like a lift, adding, “I suppose, Mr. Tom, 
your business does not take you so far afield 
as ours ?” 

“Oh, I’m only going to see a client in 
Dean’s Terrace. As to Hamilton, he may 





way he was supposed to look after the boys 


be going to the world’s end for what I know.’ 
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“ Only to the Croft Farm,” said Bernard. | Stowe people that he took interest more or 
“The place I am bound for myself,” said |less in them all, and he was rather taken 
Mr. Spencer; “so up with you. Good day,|aback when Mr. Spencer told him he 
Mr. Tom.” thought Dixon at the Croft Farm would be 
Mr. Spencer was a kind, genial sort of scarcely equal to seeing him. ‘He was at a 
man, and Bernard was rather indebted to'low ebb yesterday,” he said, “‘and even if 


him for shortening long distances for him in; better I think it would be wise not to talk 
this fashion. As they went along, they | to him.” 
talked about Cousans, and his promotion,} “Still I should like to call,” said Bernard ; 
and various other matters of local interest. |“ Mr. Curtis asked me to go for him,” 

The curate was now so far one of the) “Certainly, certainly. By the way, I 
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wanted to ask you about poor old Mrs. 
Baxter. Mrs. Perrin said you had been to 
see her. Did you see any signs of softening ? 
She was a hard sort of woman.” 

“Ves,” said the curate, not knowing quite 
how much he ought to say. ‘She was evi- 
dently very unhappy, and we did our best to 
comfort her.” 

Mr. Spencer took no notice of the “we” 
which had so much meaning for Bernard. 

“Well, I am thankful to hear of it,” he 
said. It may seem late in the day to re- 
pent, but I always am inclined to hope in 
such cases there may have been sorrow at 
work for some time, though it does not show 
itself till the last.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard, heartily, ‘and I quite 
think it was so here. But it is depressing 
work. One sees people seemingly of their 
own accord choosing to be miserable instead 
of giving up their sins at once. It is not a 
very happy frame of mind one can keep up 
when one has the care of a parish upon it.” 

“No; I suppose there is but the one 
remedy for this as for all burdens—the cast- 
ing them on the Lord. But when people 
talk of a clergyman’s life being an easy one, 
I am sure they don’t know what they are 
talking about.” 

“Sometimes I think it would not be so 
bad ina country village,” said Bernard. “The 
people seem more simple and easier to be 
reached.” 

Mr. Spencer shook his head. 

“You make a great mistake there,” he 
said. “The amount of actual wickedness in 
country parishes is fully as great after the 
rate as that to be found in towns. It seems 
so difficult to impress the very poor with a 
real sense of shame when wrong things are 
done. That they are no worse than their 
neighbours seems to them excuse for all 
things.” 

* And all that is being done for their edu- 
cation seems to have little effect beyond 
making them discontented with their station.” 

“It is not so much brain education they 
want as refinement. But so long as things 
are as they are I don’t know what we are to 
do. Itis the home culture that tells in the 
long run. Where children have good parents 
they generally walk in their steps, unless the 
parents overdo it, and disgust the children. 
But here we are! ” 

The doctor blew his whistle, and a boy 
appeared ready to hold the horse while the 
gentlemen went in. Bernard was shown 
into the best parlour, and spent his time 
looking at the prints on the walls till Mr. 














Dixon’s daughter came in. ‘ Her father was 
too ill to see Mr. Hamilton to-day, but he 
was better,” and then followed a long account 
of Mr. Spencer’s kindness, to which the 
curate listened readily enough. Miss Dixon 
was not an obtrusive person ; her father was 
what the people there called a little farmer, 
and she had a due respect for her betters. 
Bernard did not find the quarter of an hour 
tedious till the doctor came in. 

“Ts he out of danger?” asked Bernard as 
they drove away. 

“T think so. The great thing is to keep 
up his strength. Now, are you particular 
about going home at once, or can you go the 
round with me?” 

“*T ought to be at home as soon as 
possible,” said Bernard. ‘There's a meet- 
ing at the rectory this afternoon.” 

“Then I'll drop you at the cross roads,”’ 
which he accordingly did, and Bernard made 
the best of his way home. 

That evening he was in Banks’ shop, when 
Miss Rebecca came in. Totally regardless 
of the presence of others, she began at once, 
“A fine thing to be you, Mr. Hamilton, 
driving about the country in other people’s 
conveyances! Mr. Spencer ought to know 
better than to encourage you in idleness! ” 

“Considering we were both bound for the 
Croft Farm, and that going in his gig helped 
me to return half an hour earlier than I 
otherwise should have done, I think it was a 
gain to my work rather than the reverse,” 
said Bernard, quite amiably, though with that 
little curl of the lip which seemed involuntary 
whenever Miss Rebecca took upon herself to 
reprove him. 

“To Charles Dixon’s! Well, that man will 
end his days in the union if he doesn’t 
mind.” 

“T saw no signs of any such progressive 
movement to-day. Everything looked sub- 
stantial and comfortable, without extrava- 


gance.” 


“‘Well, if it isn’t extravagant for a little 
farmer like him to lie in bed drinking 
champagne, I don’t know what you call ex- 
travagance! Certainly I never was at college ; 
if all is true we hear, young men there con- 
found extravagance with economy, and think 
no harm of outrunning the constable.” 

“Mr. Spencer ordered the champagne,” 
said Bernard, passing over the little reflec- 
tion on the habits of young men at college. 
** He found him so weak that champagne was 
the only thing for him.” 

“Well, I thought better of Mr. Spencer,” 
said Miss Rebecca. “ Yes, Mr. Banks, it is 
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ink I want—good black ink that can be 
read,” 

“And for you, sir?” asked Banks, as he 
gave Miss Rebecca her parcel. 

Bernard gave his order, which was for 
some books for the school library, and then 
he followed Miss Rebecca out of the shop. 
He could not bear to leave a false impres- 
sion ; sO as soon as they were safely on the 
pavement he said,— 

“In justice to Mr. Spencer, I must tell 
you that he not only ordered the champagne, 
but sent a dozen himself. Miss Dixon told 
me this. No doubt Mr. Spencer thought 
expense might be in the way, and so took it 
into his own hands.” 

“Well, I never heard of such a thing! 
Who is to pay for it?” 

“Why, Mr. Spencer, of course!” 

“No doubt he'll pay the wine merchant, 
but his wife and daughters will have to pinch 
and screw to save that three pounds. It’s 
what I call robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

‘‘ But surely they can afford it! And, even 
if it should call for some self-denial, I am 
quite sure Mrs. Spencer and her daughters 
would be willing to help in a good work, and 
not grudge it.” 

“The question is, is it a good work to 
encourage a man in drinking?” 

Bernard almost lost patience. 

“Mr. Spencer must be the best judge of 
that,” he said. 

“Well, a man has no right to benefit 
others by robbing his family. ‘Charity begins 
at home.’” 

* But that does not say it is to end there,” 
said the curate. 

“Three pounds! Well, it is really too 
bad !” 

‘“‘ But,” persisted Bernard, “think how 
kind they all are! And suppose it did cost 
them something, don’t you think they are 
sufficiently kind to give up some little luxury 
for the sake of a poor sick man? I feel sure 
they would, and be glad to be able to do it.” 

“ Well, it is refreshing to hear you speak a 
good word for the Spencers. I thought you 
turned up your nose at all the young ladies 
in Stowe,” said Miss Rebecca. 

‘‘T am sorry to have given you that im- 
pression,” said Bernard, as lightly as he 
could, for he was aware of a feeling akin to 
what Miss Rebecca thus put into words. 

‘You have been here three years, and are 
as indifferent to any one of them as if you 
had only just come; any one else with the 
same opportunities would have chosen a wife 





“Then I presume every lady a man does 
not choose to marry he is supposed to turn 
up his nose at? That is rather awkward in 
a country where polygamy is not allowed. A 
man cannot very well marry more than one 
wife in England; but for all that he may 
have a good opinion of the other ladies of 
his acquaintance. I may not care to marry 
any one of the three Miss Spencers, but I 
can at the same time acknowledge their 
kindness of heart and my belief in their 
desire to help a fellow-creature in distress.” 

“You are high-flown, Mr. Hamilton, and 
polygamy is not a pretty word. Take care 
how you use it.” 

‘What else could I say in reply to your 
remarks ?” said Bernard ; “one must defend 
oneself occasionally.” 

“Well, you know how to do it, that is one 
comfort. Of course you have heard there is 
to be a new second master at the Grammar 
School? Your fine friend Mr. Ross would 
never have brought about such a satisfactory 
state of things.” 

“That one man succeeds where another 
fails does not necessarily prove the unsuc- 
cessful man to have been at fault. A thousand 
things may tend towards success apart from 
the deserts of the man who vainly toils for it. 
I believe Mr. Ross will be one of the first to 
rejoice at the appointment of a suitable 
man.” 

“You are very perverse to-day. And I 
was going to ask you why you were not at 
the Maltbys’ last Thursday? A nice flirta- 
tion went on between old Mr. Featherstone’s 
granddaughter and Tom Maltby. They will 
be making a match of it before long.” 

“T was otherwise engaged,” said Bernard. 
“Had you a pleasant evening?” 

‘‘Not bad. Miss Bowen evidently went 
prepared to create a sensation with her black 
dress. A girl in such deep mourning ought 
not to go out. But it is easy enough to be 
seen the mourning is all expended in her 
dress. She is frivolous and thoughtless, and 
has evidently forgotten all about the brother 
she is supposed to wear black for. It is all 
done for effect, every bit of it.” 

“I must leave you here,” said Bernard, 
feeling he could not stand more of this ; and 
he lifted his hat, and turned down the next 
street. There he encountered Burrows. 

“ Well, Burrows, how are you getting on?” 
he asked. 

“ Noan so bad, sur, thank ye. My master 
he’s a callin’ on yew this evenin’, sur. Ah 
tells yah becos yah maiay be gooin’ i’ another 
derection, an’ he'd be loath to miss of ye.” 
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“Thank you, Burrows, I'll go home at 
once.” 

“Yon boy as goes out i the ‘Swan’ trap 
wi’ Mrs. Milner’s slaw t’ improwve, sur. His 
impedence beiits owt.” 

“All in good time, Burrows. 
you see him?” 

“ This afternoon, sur. As we was a-comin’ 
in we met the trap, an’ yon lad sittin’ behind 
a doin’ nowt wi’ his arms folded give me the 
coolest wink wi’ one 0’ his wicked eyes that 
ivver lad could. I’d like to ha’ laid t’ whip 
about his back, bud ’twas beneiith me to 
notice the yoong beggar.” 

“Quite right, Burrows. I think he will 
improve in time. Meanwhile, the less you 
notice his impudence the better. Good 
evening.” 

** Good evening, sur.” 

And Bernard walked on to his lodgings. 
Life was full of small, insignificant worries 
that fretted him ; it was a relief to turn fora 
moment to the remembrance of a soft touch 
on his arm, and to the earnest look of dark, 
tear-washed eyes uplifted to his, as if sure of 
sympathy. It was absurd to think a girl like 
that could care a straw for Tom Maltby ; 
ridiculous, utter nonsense! And when he 
had arrived at that conclusion his heart sud- 
denly sank. Suppose she should by some 
strange fascination like Tom after all? There 
was no accounting for the vagaries of love. 


When did 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tuey laid poor old Molly to rest in a quiet 
corner of the cemetery, and the Stowe people 
thought little more about her. Only in the 
three hearts just brought into contact with 
hers at the last was there a tender feeling for 
the erring, repentant woman, and in Sylvia’s 
heart a softening towards Bernard in conse- 
quence of what had passed that night, and 
his manner to Molly. 

“TI think I was wrong in calling him aus- 
tere,” she said to Mrs. Milner one day, 
speaking out of that childlike simplicity 
which could not bear to feel herself at fault 
without owning it. “I did not know how 
gentle and kind he could be. No wonder 
poor old Molly sent for him.” 

“He has quick sympathies,” said Mrs, 
Milner, ‘and when you have seen his aunts, 
I do not think his gentleness of manner will 
surprise you. It is no slight privilege to have 
been brought up by such women.” 

“But he must be naturally tender-hearted,” 


from what she thought a little depreciation. 
*‘T don’t think one gains such a manner by 
cultivation.” 

“Perhaps not altogether, but no one can 
tell the effect of early influence and associa- 
tion. I hope you will like his sister.” 

“She is older than he is, I think you 
said?” 

“Yes, quite ten years; but she is very 
young still in her ways.” 

Sylvia thought six-and-thirty rather old, 
but made no remark ; she was more disposed 
to like the aunts, but sometimes she felt 
sorry that visitors were coming at all, she 
was so happy alone with Mrs. Milner. 

The Miss Hamiltons were to come at the 
beginning of May, and the day before that on 
which they were expected Mr. Turgoose 
made an early call upon Bernard. He was 
at breakfast, and the old farmer took him to 
task for late hours. 

“Notso very late,” said the curate, “ it is 
not half-past eight.” 

‘“‘Half-past seven is our breakfast taime, 
an’ if that’s not too early for owd fowks, 
it oughtn't to be for th’ yoong ones. But 
ah’ve noii wish to faind fault. Ah’ve coom 
to ask if yah’ll goii wi’ me to Minsterham 
this afternoon ; ah’ll gie ye a raide.” 

It was one peculiarity of the Turgooses 
and people of that ilk that they always called 
a drive a ride. Bernard knew better than to 
expect that a horse would be at his service, 
but he had no objection to a drive, though 
he would certainly have preferred an open 
carriage. But that was not what made him 
hesitate, he was thinking how he could be 
spared. 

“‘T shall be most happy to go if I can,” he 
said, “and there is nothing special for this 
afternoon. Let me see;” and he ran over a 
list of parishioners to visit. “Yes, I think I 
can manage it. Itis very good of you to 
wish for me.” 

“Ah’ll be round at two,” said Mr. Tur- 
goose; and then he went away, not ex- 
plaining what his errand to Ministerham 
might be. 

The curate went to the rectory first to 
leave word, for the rector was apt to muddle 
things, and he asked for Miss Stapleton. 
“Thave promised to go with Mr. Tur- 
goose to Minsterham this afternoon,” he said. 
‘There is nothing to require me at home; 
but I thought it better to tell you.” 

“My uncle ought to be glad for you to 
get away for an hour or two; but Mr. Tur- 
goose—I should not have thought him 





said Sylvia, unconsciously defending Bernard 





exactly the companion of your choice.” 
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“‘ We are very good friends,” said Bernard. 
“Is there anything I can do for you at Min- 
sterham ?” 

“If you would bring me Cameron’s last 
photograph of the cathedral, the one taken 
from the castle gate, I should be so much 
obliged toyou. I have asked Mr. Gray till 
I am tired, and I want it for your sister; a 
mount and a frame as well. Do you mind?” 

“The commission is a pleasant one in it- 
self, and when two other motives are added, 
and I can give pleasure to you and to my 


carriage ? and Mr. Hamilton was as bad as 
he was for encouraging such doings. 

When they were fairly on the road to 
Minsterham, Mr. Turgoose, whose remarks 
had been short and gruff, now altered his 
tone to one of confidential inquiry. 

“Yah’re not unwillin,”§ ah hope, Mr. 
Hamilton, to coom as witness with me te 
daay, it’s that ah wants yah fur.” 

“ But how ?” said Bernard, gleaning only 
from this vague speech an impression of 
some wrong-doing to be testified to or 





sister, what else can I be but charmed ?” said | against. 
‘* But I must be exact, 


Bernard, gallantly. 


‘*No horrors, I hope?” 
“Bless yew! noii, sur, nowt o’ sort. Ah’m 


or you will find me as useless as Mr. Gray.”| only goin’ to see the lawyer of the Grammar 


Laura gave him full directions, and he de- 
He found one 
poor woman in tears because Miss Eveleen 
Maltby had been administering an unde- 
served reproof ; and he consoled her as well 
In another cottage there were 
two children lolling about head-achy and 
listless; their mother was out, and an elder 
sister was scolding them, and when the curate 
suggested they might be ill, opened her 
eyes wide and said she would send them to 
the dispensary. Bernard advised their being 
put to bed at once, and went back quickly in 


parted on his round of visits. 


as he could. 


order to catch Mr. Spencer; he was the 


parish doctor, and the curate was sure he 


ought to see the children. He met Mr 


Spencer, who said he would go at once, and 
then Bernard went on to the next house on 
It was a trying morning, and he 


his list. 
was not sorry at two o'clock to hear the 
voice of Mr. Turgoose outside the shop ask- 
ing if he were ready. 

The brougham was closed, and Mr. Tur- 
goose was on the box. He hated a close 
carriage more than the curate did, but ‘‘ the 
missus” was ambitious. Her husband con- 
soled himself whenever he could by driving 
about in this fashion, sighing all the while 
for the old tumble-down gig, and Brown 
Beauty, both of which were considered out 
of place in Stowe. As Bernard mounted to 
the seat by Mr. Turgoose’s side, he could 
have laughed outright at the absurdity of it, 
but he was greatly relieved notwithstanding. 

Mrs. Milner saw them pass, and smiled. 
Tom Maltby met them near the top of High 
Street, and stopped to wave his hand, and 
make a jocose remark. The spectacle of the 
closed windows made Miss Rebecca, who 
caught a glimpse of the carriage as she 
turned the corner by Bridge Street, say 
severely to herself that old Turgoose was very 
hard upon his wife. Why could he not take 


School troostees—Mr. Atkins they call him. 
Ah wants to poorchis a piece of land belong- 
in’ to the school, that’s doin’ nowt bud grow 
thistles, an’ ah’m noan so fond o’ lawyers as 
to care to have transactions wi’ em wi’out a 
witness. Yah've nowt to do but sit still an’ 
keep yah’re ears open.” 

As Mr. Turgoose put it, Bernard felt he 
should be in a somewhat awkward position, 
but he could only say he should be glad to 
be of service, if his presence could be of any 
use. And then he inquired what piece of 
land it was, and why Mr. Turgoose wanted it. 
“Tt’s yon bit betwixt old Greerson’s gar- 
den an’ the school green. It’s noi manner 
o’ use to the school, but theer’s spaace fur a 
good house an’ gardin’. Me an’ my missus 
we've had wer eye on it fra soome taime.” 
“And you are thinking of building a 
house ?” 

“ That’s it, clear an’ to the point.” 

“But I thought you liked your present 
one,” said Bernard, who had often privately 
| thought Colonel Wilde’s pretty white house 
with its green verandah and many little ele- 
gancies rather unsuited to old Mr. and Mrs. 
Turgoose. 

“Well, an’ so we do in a manner, but it’s 
too much i’ the town. Theer’s a good fresh 
wind up here, an’ then we can keep poultry 
an’ do a vast o’ things which is out of the 
question wi’ walls all round. When a man’s 
lived over fowerty year i’ th’ oopen coontry, 
he can’t very well tak to th’ town. Be- 
saides, theer’s a many men as have doon 
wi’ business that taks to bewlding for an 
amusement. A man can’t be idle when he’s 
not used to it. And now ah’ll tell ye sum- 











mat else—ah’ll gie ye the refusal of the 
house ah’m livin’ innow. Theer, d’yah call 
that nowt ?” 

“‘ You are very kind,” said Bernard; “but 
what should I do with it? Iam not think- 





her out with him, instead of driving an empty 





ing of taking a house.” 
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“ Bud yah maiiy be by next Maiiy-dah, We 
can’t move while then. ‘Theer’s the land 
to be bought, an’ the house to be bewlded, 
an’ it must be well artchitected thou sees. 
Yeiips o’ things may happen in a year, Mr. 
Hamilton.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard, thoughtfully, “ but I 
really have no thought of such a thing as 
being necessary.” 

“Now, look here,” said Mr. Turgoose, 
lowering his voice slightly, and letting the 
horse walk leisurely up the hill. “A’hm an 
owd man now, bud ah doiint forget mah 
yoong daiiys, an’ ah can see as far through a 
mailestone as any one—yah’ve a sneakin 
kindness for th’ yoong laddy at the Manor 
House, ah’m thinkin’, an’ ah’m not often 
mistaadken i’ sooch matters.”’ 

Bernard winced and drew in his breath. 
How had he betrayed his secret? He 
thought his self-control outwardly had been 
perfect. He did not know how to bear it 
when Mr. Turgoose touched his hidden love 
so roughly. He found voice at last to say 
somewhat haughtily, “‘I am not aware that I 
have given any one the right to suppose so.” 

“ Ah doant say yew have, an’ not a sowl 
has so mooch as hinted at it to me; bud, my 
lad”—and the tender solicitude in the old 
man’s tone was not to be mistaken—“ ah’m 
not speiikin’ out o’ mere kewriosity, or owt of 
an impertinent nature. Ah took a fancy to 
ye that daiy i’ the traiiin when yah took me 
fora Methody, an’ since ah’ve known yah 
better the fancy’s grow'd. Ah can see yah’re 
faults, an’ the waiiy they’re kept in check, an’ 
ah respect ye. What’s moor, th’ owd mahn’s 
got a good stock o’ warm love in his heart, 
an’ thou’s gotten a large share of it, thou 
knows.” 

** You are very good, Mr. Turgoose,” said 
Bernard, touched in spite of himself, “and I 
am sorry if I spoke crossly. I did not know 
any one guessed it, and—and I don’t quite 
like it,” he added. 

“ Ah oonderstands all thot. Bud now, it’s 
true? Nobbut saiiy yes, an’ ah weiint werrit 
yah moor.” 

“Ves,” said Bernard, “it is true, but no 
one knows it, and I could not bear it to be 
known. And—and—the fact is, I have not 
said a word yet, I’m not sure of my ground. 
Sometimes I think it is mere folly on my 
part. It would be dreadful fax it to be 
talked about—dreadful for her and dreadful 
for me.” 

‘‘ Ah’m not goin’ to talk! Ah maiiy show a 
fatherly interest in a young mahn without 
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gossipin’, 











Bernard was too used to Mr. Turgoose to 
resent the being so placed on an equality 
with him. The old farmer who “lived 
upright” would not have owned any differ- 
ence if it had been hinted at. He was accus- 
tomed to say of the clergy, that “he was 
better than the parsons any day, for he could 
buy ’em all oop.” 

“ Besides,’’ said Bernard, with an effort, 
itis such a short time. She came to Stowe 
the Tuesday before Easter, and this is only 
the first week in May.” 

“ Bud yah saw her i’ London ?” 

“Yes,” said Bernard. 

‘“‘ An’ taime counts for nowt i’ sooch mat- 
ters. Yew tak heart, my lad, she’s a sen- 
sible girl as ’ill know how to be proof against 
young Maltby’s fooleries. Ah’ve a_ better 
opinion of her than to think she’d tak oop 
wi’ one of that kit. Doiint be afeard, ‘ faint 
heart nivver won fair laiidy;’ think of that, 
sur.” 

Bernard smiled. 
said. 

** An’ now to the point. Supposin’ things 
goes raight, as ah expect, yah’ll want a house. 
Theer’s noan so many i’ Stawe, an’ maine ud 
soon be caught oop. The want of a house 
maight be a hinderance; so ah thowt ah’d 
mak yah’re waiiy smooth’s far’s ah could, an’ 
the bonny bride ud have a home to go to 
Thou sees mah meiinin? ” 

“T think you are a true, kind friend,” said 
Bernard, “and I am very grateful to you. 
It is only that I don’t like to talk of it.” 

“Yah neeiidn’t. Fowks may ask me for 
th’ house, an’ ah’ll poot ’em off wi’, ‘ Ah’ve 
given the refusal to a friend.’” 

** And supposing I should not want it ?” 

“It weiint be too late for a tenant. Doiint 
thou fret theeself. Only ah’d be loith to stand 
ithe way. An’ thou’lt forgive th’ owd man 
for puttin’ his finger i’ the pie?” 

Bernard’s smile was quite answer enough. 
Mr. Turgoose whipped up his laggard steed, 
and the subject was dropped, only Bernard 
could not exactly forget it. 

The interview with the lawyer was an 
amusing one, and the old farmer waxed 
warm as he argued about the sinfulness of 
allowing land to lie waste. Mr. Atkins said 
he must see the dean or one of the chapter, 
| and promised a reply as soon as was possible ; 
}and with that Mr. Turgoose had to be 
content. 

“ Ah’m goin’ to Miss Baker's to see if the 
missus’ soomer bonnet’s doone ; hae yah owt 
to do i’ the town?” he asked Bernard as they 
left the lawyer's office. 


“T won’t forget,” he 
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“Only to go to Cameron’s, the photogra- 
pher. I will meet you at the inn.” 

So Mr. Turgoose went his way, and Ber- 
nard went his. Cameron’s shop was apt to 
be a snare to lovers of the beautiful, for his 
photographsof the cathedral were marvellously 
good. He was a true artist, and seemed to 
have caught every subtle effect of light and 
shade on quaint old carving or exquisite 
moulding. Angles, which in the real build- 
ing were to many eyes only angles, came 
out sharp and clear, with every tiny sculp- 
tured leaf or half-hidden beauty of stonework 
reproduced to perfection. The grinning 
gurgoyles grinned their worst, and the saintly 
faces smiled their saintliest, in his photo- 
graphs. Bernard secured Laura’s, and then 
had a great longing for one like it to give to 
Sylvia. But he did not feel he had a right 
to give it. Then he remembered the 
proverb Mr. Turgoose had quoted, and 
bought the photograph. He would keep it 
in the hope of giving it to her some day. He 
requested the shopman to make two parcels, 
and then he went off with them under his arm. 

The drive home was very pleasant, although 
for three miles Mr. Turgoose was abusing 
lawyers in general, and Mr. Atkins in particu- 
lar. Somehow Bernard felt more hopeful, 
and he laughed and talked with more than 
his usual animation. 

On reaching home he first safely disposed 
of his own parcel, and then went on to the 
rectory to give Laura hers. As he was 
leaving she said tohim, “It was you who 
called Mr. Spencer to go to the Wrights’, 
this morning, was it not?” 

“Ves” said Bernard, “is there much 
amiss ?” 

Laura shook her head, and replied, “Scarlet 
fever! and there’s a case in the Pond Cot- 
tages; don’t go near them unless you are 
really wanted.” 

“T am notafraid,” said Bernard. 

“T should be sorry to suppose you were. 
But what is the good of putting yourself in 
danger?” 

“T shall go if I am wanted,” said the 
curate. 

“‘Of course he will,” said Laura to Amy, 
afterwards; “‘he is just the sort of man to 
work himself to death. Well, we must hope 
he will be careful.” 

“He is not obliged to take the fever,” 
said Amy. ‘Papa went about during the 
last outbreak, ten years ago, and nothing 
hurt him. 

Miss Stapleton’ did not say that she con- 
sidered her Uncle Richard and his curate 





two very different beings, but she had her own 
thoughts on the subject. Amy dismissed it 
from her mind so far as Bernard was con- 
cerned, but she was troubled about the poor 
sick children. 

The next day Aunt Margaret with Aunt 
Effie and Charlotte arrived at the Manor 
House, and all three thought Bernard looking 
alittle worn and thin. Mrs. Milner said that 
he worked hard, but she believed he was 
perfectly well, and he was animated enough 
in the evening which he spent there. He 
was consumed with an eager anxiety to know 
how his aunts and sister regarded Sylvia; 
especially whether Charlotte thought she 
came up to the idea of ‘‘ the perfect woman, 
nobly planned,” which they had talked over 
one day last autumn. But he was bent on 
keeping his secret to himself now, as far as 
he could, and three or four days passed 
without his being able to form any opinion 
of their impression. 

Then Mrs. Milner had a reception similar 
to “Miss Marjoribanks’ evenings,” only the 
young ladies were not all so simply dressed, 
and the arrangements altogether were on a 
more extensive scale. The Miss Graddens 
said it was very mean to have a musical 
evening instead of a dinner; it was a great 
saving, no doubt, but it was very shabby. 
Every one else enjoyed it. There was plenty 
of music and a general ease and freedom in 
itself pleasant. Sylvia at home looked bright 
and happy, and the three Miss Hamiltons 
were an acquisition in themselves, 

Perhaps Bernard was the one exception ; 
he scarcely knew whether he enjoyed it or 
not. He liked talking to Aunt Effie in her 
quiet corner, for her lameness was troubling 
her, and she did not move about much, and 
Dr. Pellew was in his best mood, and they had 
the pleasantest chat they had had for some 
time. He made himself agreeable to the 
Miss Maltbys and the Miss Spencers, and 
even sat for halfan hour by Miss Palmer and 
talked to her. 

But Tom Maltby had brought his flute, 
and would not play with any one but Sylvia 
because, he said, no one else kept such excel- 
lent time. 

In a pause Bernard said to his Aunt Effie, 
“‘ What do you think of Miss Bowen?” in a 
tone which betrayed none of the anxiety he 
was feeling as to the answer. 

“T like her very much ; she is so sweet and 
good. A little shy, perhaps, and more than 
a little sad at times, but that I do not wonder 
at; she has had so much to bear. Mrs. 
Milner is as happy as possible with her.” 
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“Yes; the two seem made for each | fresh case, I hope, Hamilton? I shall begin 
other.” ito look upon you as a bird of ill omen.” 
“We want you, Hamilton,” said Tom! ‘I want you to look at my throat,” said 
Maltby, coming up. “ Here’s a glee, and we the curate. 
want another voice. You are chary of using) Mr. Spencer was not long about it. 


yours, I know ; but be obliging for once.” =“ Your head is aching ?” he said. 
‘* What is it?” | “Yes; it feels like two. Am I in for 
**¢ Come o’er the brook, Bessy !’ you know it?” 

it, of course ?” | “Yes; go home and go to bed.” 


“Oh yes,” said Bernard, relieved. He was) ‘‘Can’t I goto the cottage hospital ? There 
afraid it was to be “ Who is Silvia?” and /|is room, and then there will be no fear for 
nothing would have made him sing that. the Morgans. So many people go to the 
Here he did Tom an injustice; he was! post office, it would be very bad for them to 
foolish enough, but he knew better than to have a case in the house.” 
bring Sylvia's name forward in that fashion.| ‘Go to the hospital by all means. Stay, 
Bernard’s voice was above the average for I'll walk with you.” 
sweetness, but to-night he was husky, and | Happily it was not far off, but the distance 
felt his throat troublesome. | was quite long enough. 

The uncomfortable feeling did not go off.; “I have brought you a patient, nurse,” 
They saw very little of him at the Manor| said Mr. Spencer to Mrs. Perrin; ‘‘can you 
House for some days. The fact was he felt | do with him?” 
he was needed elsewhere. The fever was} ‘‘ Yes, I can do with him,” was the nurse’s 
spreading ; it was chiefly among the very|reply; ‘but I’m sorry to see him for all 
poor, who set their faces against open win- that.” 
dows and all sanitary precautions. Bernard; ‘Then I'll leave him to your tender 
coaxed, persuaded, and insisted till they) mercies. Now, what can I do for you, 
obeyed him ; but it was hard work and kept} Hamilton ?” 
him a good dealin the poisonous atmosphere.| Bernard handed him his keys. “If you 
Mr. Spencer sent for an assistant; but he/ will give them to my sister and ask her to 
said Mr. Hamilton was his right hand. send me my things,’’ he said ; “but don’t let 

May week had come and gone, and one| any one of them come near me.” 
afternoon Mr. Spencer had a visit from) “I'll look in again by and by,” said Mr. 
Bernard. There was a patient inthe consult-|Spencer as he closed the door, forgetting 
ing-room who was just going out, and when |that he had made no response to the curate’s 
the door was shut the doctor said, ‘ No|last remark. 


IN MEMORIAM.—FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


SuE has seen “the King in His beauty;” oh,| And so, when the summons to glory at 
not as we see Him here! earliest dawn she heard, 

Through sorrowful mists and shadows, but! The music of glad thanksgiving at once in 
with vision undimmed and clear ; her heart was stirred ; 

And sweet were the words of welcome that|And she warbled forth notes as tender as 
fell on her raptured ear ! | those of a home-winged bird. 


She dwells in our midst no longer: we 

| .mever shall hear again 

| Her words all fresh as the dewdrops, her 

| __ lofty, exultant strain ; 

Her voice upon earth is silenced,—only its 
echoes remain. 


She passed through no darksome valley, 
where foes and where fears alarm, 

She walked where the sunbeams glisten ; 
her course triumphant yet calm : 

For she leant on her Saviour’s bosom, all | 
safe in His circling arm. 


; | But her beautiful, bright example,—that 
Her life was a life of gladness, that in| treasure is with us still ; 


exquisite songs o’erflowed, Hi ‘God grant we may tread in her footsteps, 
They gladdened our careworn spirits, and | intent on doing His will, 


lightened our weary load ; [ane in work for our Lord and Master our 
| 


For she used in her Master’s service the 
gift that His love bestowed. 


mission, like hers, fulfil ! 


NETTA LEIGH. 
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THE MIRACLE OF ST. FANUARIUS. 





THE MIRACLE OF ST. JANUARIUS. 


LITTLE or nothing seems to be known of 
the early life of Januarius; even his birth- 
place isa matter of dispute, for both Naples 
and Benevento claim to have nursed him. 
It is, however, certain that he was bishop 
of the latter place in the reign of Diocletian, 
about A.D. 300. He seems to have been 
endowed with a kind of clairvoyance or seer- 
ship, if the story related of him is true, that 
while Sossius the deacon was reading the 
gospel, flames were seen by Januarius, but 
by no one else, to issue from his head. The 
bishop mentioned this to him as an intima- 
tion that he would undergo martyrdom by 
fire, which accordingly came to pass. 

When the persecution under Diocletian 
broke out, several Christians of Misenum 
were brought before Dracontius, governor 
of Campania, and having confessed their 
faith, were imprisoned at Puteoli by his 
order. Januarius, hearing of this, with the 
courage and sympathy which marked the 
Church in those early times, left Beneventum 
to pay them a visit in their cells, in order 


to comfort and strengthen them. But the}: 


presence of so distinguished a person attracted 
the notice of the gaoler, and he made it 
known to Timothy, who had’ just been 
appointed to the government of the district. 
This man, having discovered who he was, 
caused him to be arrested. While in prison 
his deacon and a reader visited him, when 
they also were compelled to share his 
dungeon. Theethree confessors were then 
brought before the governor at Nola, his 
place of residence, when the following con- 
versation took place: — 

The judge asked Januarius, “Of what 
religion art thou?” 

He replied, ‘I amaChristian, anda bishop.” 

“A bishop of what?” 

“‘ Of the church of Beneventum.” 

The judge, looking at his companions, 
asked, “And who are these ?” 

‘One of them is Festus, my deacon ; the 
other, Desiderius; my reader.” ‘ 

“And do, they confess themselves ‘Chris- 
tians?” 

“Yes: if you ask them they will not deny 
that theyialso believe in my Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But they replied for themselves, “‘ We are 
Christians, and are prepared to die for the 
ove of God.” : 

Then their judge, full: of rage, said, “‘Go, 
offer to the gods libations, according to the 
emperor's decree, and you shall be free.” 
VOL. XII. 





Januarius replied, ‘“‘ We offer ‘to-day the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to our 
omnipotent Lord Jesus Christ, and will not 
sacrifice to your false gods,” 

When the governor heard that, he ordered 
them back to close confinement. Shortly 
afterwards he went to Puteoli, and the three 
martyrs were compelled to walk, loaded with 
chains, after his chariot. Arriving there, 
they were made to join their companions in 
bonds whom the bishop visited just before 
his arrest. They were also subjected to 
cruel tortures, the nerves of their feet being 
lacerated. But nothing could shake their 
faith in their Saviour God. 

The governor did not long delay to give 
directions that the arena should be prepared, 
for by the emperor's command they were 
condemned to be torn to pieces by bears. 





Vessel containing the = a scclinn eae in two phials, 
So the arena was made ready in the town 
of Puteoli (the modern Pozzuoli, a few’ miles 
from Naples), and the company of martyrs 
was brought into the amphitheatre, where 
the governor and a large’ concourse were 
assembled to witness their sufferings: “ 

But when the animals were brought face 
to face with their victims, they refused 
to touch them,—a circumstance which is 
related on good authority to have often’ hap- 
pened to the Christians.. “The. governor, 
observing this, again questioned them, that 
they might have another chance of escape. 
But in vain, for they were faithful to their 
confession, and were’ then condemned to be 
beheaded. ‘The sentence was carried out 
near the same town. This happened ‘in 
April, A.D. 305, just before’ the ‘close of 
Diocletian’s reign. The remains of some of 
the martyrs were buried at Pozzuoli; those 
of Januarius were taken to Naples, of which 
city he became the patron ‘saint, and this, 
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the historians will have it, by revelation. 
By a MS. dated a.p. 581 it appears that 
even then he was believed to hold that office. 

These particulars are gathered from a 
life of the saint written in Latin by Abbot 
Landulph, in 1280, and preserved in the 
monastery of St. Stephen at Bologna. It 
was edited by Alessio Simmaco Mazzochi, 
canon of the church of Naples, in 1750. I 
aim also indebted to Alban Butler for a few 
particulars. 

Mazzochi remarks, concerning the miracle 
of the blood, that he does not wish to main- 
tain silerice on the subject, lest it might be 
set down to a consciousness of fraud. He 
therefore asserts that the blood is still pre- 
served in a glass vase, and, being placed 
in sight of the saint's head, is yet seen to 
liquefy and bubble up (ebud/ire). He boldly 
affirms the genuineness of this “ miracle,” 
which he says is testified to by many laborious 
and credible witnesses, who are not easily 
imposed upon, and among them by the great 
Cardinal Baronius, who speaks of it as a 
“standing miracle ; ” and he wishes nothing 
better than that the doubters should come 
and examine for themselves. Certain it is 
that this singular miracle, delusion, or im- 
posture, is devoutly believed in by the 
Neapolitans, and by Roman Catholics gene- 
rally. It can be traced back to the year 
1140, and is said by some writers to have 
regularly happened from about the year 
400; but this must be taken for what it is 
worth. History, however, is silent as to the 
person by whom, or the manner in which, 
the blood was collected, which is a pity, as 
it would have given more coherence to the 
story. It must, however, be remembered that 
it was undoubtedly customary among the early 
Christians to collect and preserve as a precious 
relic the blood of distinguished martyrs. 

Since the writer is one of the fortunate 
persons who was a short time ago admitted 
to a close examination of this wonder, and 
can testify from actual observation that the 
blood (or whatever the composition may be) 
does liquefy, and that it seems to be devoutly 
believed in both by clergy and people, it 
may not be uninteresting to relate circum- 
stantially what happened on that occasion. 

The “miracle” takes place (to use 


the words of Butler) “on the feast of St. 
Januarius, the 19th of September ; that of the 
translation of the relics, when they were 
brought from Pozzuoli to Naples, the Sun- 
day which falls next to the calends of May ; 
and the 2oth day of December, on which, 
in 1631, a terrible eruption of Vesuvius was 








extinguished by invoking the patronage of 
this martyr. The same is done on extra- 
ordinary occasions at the discretion of the 
archbishop.” One of these extraordinary 
occasions was (I am told, but do not vouch 
for its truth) when Napoleon threatened to 
bombard Naples unless the blood liquefied 
in five minutes. Awd it did, so the town was 
saved ! 

It was during the May celebration (when, 
it being an “octave,” the blood liquefied 
every morning for eight days) that I repaired 
at nine o’clock in the morning, accompanied 
by my daughter, to the cathedral and 
entered the beautiful chapel of St. Januarius, 
where we found a full congregation as- 
sembled. A sacristan, seeing we were 
strangers, and rather hesitating where to go, 
asked us to pass into the vestry. Here we 
found many guests waiting, like ourselves, 
for the event of the morning. A few of them 
were, no doubt, like us, no better than 
heretics, but the majority seemed to be 
Roman Catholic visitors to Naples, gathered 
together with a devout curiosity to witness 
the miracle. During the interval a priest 
opened a cabinet and showed to the com- 
pany the handsome plate belonging to the 
cathedral, bringing out the pieces one by 
one for our inspection. There were richly 
jewelled chalices and other vessels of the 
sanctuary, magnificently wrought candle- 
sticks, collarettes of diamonds and other 
precious stones, worn by the dignitaries on 
grand occasions, and lastly the mitre of 
Januarius, also profusely jewelled, and the 
bust of the saint. This shines like gold, but 
whether it contains his skull or is empty 
I did not learn. 

Half-past nine having struck, the vessel 
containing the blood was taken from the 
“tabernacle” in presence of a lay official in 
plain clothes, of handsome and gentlemanly 
appearance, who stood close to the priests 
during the performance, and afterwards 
replaced the vessel in the tabernacle. This 
vase is in form somewhat like a carriage lamp, 
the blood being contained in two smail 
vhials, all enclosed in a glass case and 
perfectly transparent. We were then cour 
teously conducted by the priests, who led the 
way, into the chapel, and placed within the 
altar rails. We stood in the second row, ani! 
were about two feet from the celebrant, and 
could observe everything. 

There was no attempt at concealment. On 
the contrary, there seemed to be a desire 
that strangers, whether Catholic or not, shou 
have exceptional means of observation. 
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The head or bust of St. Januariuswas now 
brought in, and placed on the right side of 
the altar. An embroidered cape was laid over 
his shoulders, a collarette put round his neck, 
and the mitre before mentioned on his head. 

The ceremony now began with some 
prayers, after which the officiating priest held 
up the vase in sight of the congregation, 
saying, “‘ E duro” (‘‘It is hard”). He then 
proceeded to move it gently round and up 
and down, holding it only by the two ends, 
the hands never touching or even approach- 
ing the phials containing the blood. It was 
constantly brought near the head, and after 
continuous motion in the hands of the 
priest during fourteen minutes the blood 
began to show signs of fluidity, and then 
rapidly attained the liquid state, so that when 
held up all the congregation could see that it 
was flowing freely and nearly filling the vase. 

This was the signal for audible congratu- 
lations, waving of handkerchiefs, and other 
evident signs of satisfaction, while the organ 
struck up a joyful strain. The saint was 
evidently in good humour ; tears of gratitude 
fell from several of the visitors near me, and 
one of the two officiating priests knelt with a 
beaming countenance and every mark of 
religious fervour to pour out his thanksgiving 
to the saint. 

The vessel was then offered to the faithful 
to kiss, beginning with the nearest row ; seeing 
which we thought it time to retire, for 
neither of us was so impressed with the 
exhibition as to feel any desire to do 
homage to the blood in this fashion. We 
might be kissing dragon’s blood and 
cochineal, or some such compound. So 
with the highest respect for the personal cha- 
racter of Januarius, who seems to have been 
really a good and holy man, we felt compelled 
to turn our backs on his blood. 

It seemed to us that the miracle would 
have been more impressive had it taken less 
than a quarter of an hour’s constant motion 
to coax it into success. And we could not 
help asking ourselves of what benefit it had 
been or could be to any one, even supposing 
it were undoubtedly genuine. If the object 
were to satisfy the people of the saint’s good 
will, it would seem to argue considerable 
distrust of him to require the same assurance 
so often repeated. If it is to convince 
heretics or unbelievers of the truth of the 
Church’s dogmas, it implies an ignorance of 
human nature worthy of the most debased 
ages of the world to imagine that any one 
can be really convinced by such means. 
What conceivable miracle could convince me, 








for instance, of the immaculate conception 
of Mary, of the personal infallibility of the 
Pope, or of transubstantiation, when my con- 
science and my intellect assure me that these 
things are false and impossible in themselves ? 
No! if the mind does not see and accept 
truth in freedom, no amount of force of any 
kind whatever can implant truth there in 
such a way as that it may bring forth fruit 
acceptable to God or beneficial to itself. I 
am therefore at a loss to understand of what 
advantage the miracle can betoanyone. A 
few sentimental or superstitious tears can 
scarcely be mistaken by intelligent Christians 
for real spiritual benefit. 

In a book of travels written by a French 
missionary priest, Father Labat, printed in 
Paris in the year 1730, we have a 
similar account of the miracle as witnessed 
by himself. It is not worth while to repeat 
his description, but some of his remarks are 
so curious and instructive that it may be well 
to adduce a few examples. He strongly be- 
lieves in its genuineness, and advances many 
arguments inits favour, such as its antiquity, 
the improbability that the men of standing 
and respectability in whose hands it is per- 
formed would deceive, the certainty of its 
operation under ever-varying conditions, &c., 
and is very angry with those who doubt it. He 
disprovestohis own satisfaction the reasonings 
of sceptics against it, charitably concluding 
that they must be wilfully blind and deceived. 
“For,” says he, “has it not converted num- 
berless heretics, as well as persons without 
any religion?” Perhaps so; but we already 
know the value of those “conversions.” 

Even Southern Italy is doubtless feeling the 
influence of the new age in which we live, 
when such an impetus to thought and inquiry 
is given as almost to turn the heads of some 
of our so-called philosophers, and the Nea- 
politans are perhaps not quite such devotees 
as they were in Father Labat’s day. But let 
us hear his testimony concerning them. 

“ They think,” he says, “that the failure 
to liquefy is a bad omen for Naples, and a 
forerunner of some great misfortune, or of 
some terrible punishment with which God 
will chasten them. One observes also a great 
consternation in the whole town. When the 
miracle delays a little everybody has recourse 
to penance. The streets are full of penitents, 
who whip themselves, or force crowns of 
thorns on their heads, or load themselves 
with chains or heavy crosses. Alms too are 
very freely given” (how the lazzaroni must 
have welcomed a failure !). ‘Ina word, they 
forget nothing that is likely to cause God to 
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relent (fléchir Ja justice de Dieu) and remove 
the chastisements which menace the town. 
On the contrary, when the blood liquefies as 
soon as it approaches the head, it is taken asa 
sure proof of the goodness of God to the town 
and kingdom, There is in that case nothing 
to be feared, no famines to raise the price of 
bread, no earthquakes to throw down their 
houses, no eruptions of Vesuvius to lay waste, 
their vineyards and fields, no pirates to ravage 
their seas and coasts. Nothing is heard but 
the praises of God and of St. Januarius.” 
It is no wonder then that the saint is a 
great pet of the Neapolitans. ‘ But,” says 
the father, “there are besides twenty other 
patron saints ranged on each side of the 
church! Some one might say, Here are a 
large number of patrons for one town! 
But you must consider,” he adds, “ how large 
the town is, and how wicked the people are.” 
But these twenty patrons are evidently 
nowhere by the side of St. Januarius, as the 
stars all pale when the full moon rises. For 
the reverend father continues’:—“ It is an in- 
disputable fact that this saint is most invoked 
of all, especially by the women! It is quite 
a pleasure to stand in the chapel, and to 
hear the compliments which they make him 
when they have need of him. For they are not 
content to pray in silence, their fervour 
carries them away to speak aloud, and to say 
to the saint the most tender things they can 
imagine, in order to engage him in their in- 
terests. They call him beautiful, charming, the 
most illustrious of the bishops, the prince of 
martyrs. ‘They remind him that he never re- 
fused anything to a supplicant, that his heart. 
is generous and in the right place (dzen placé), 
they assure him that they are infinitely 
grateful, and when they think that they have 
taken captive his good-will, as, according to 
the rules of eloquence, they must have done, 
they prove by the most pathetic reasonings 
the justice of their demands, the ease with 
which he can grant them, the necessity even 
that he should do so, and do it promptly,, 
and with a good grace (de bonne grace), and 
then follow promises, and sometimes even, 
threats. One hears others who pour out. 
the warmest gratitude in the most tender and. 
affecting language. But others again (for 
some people are never satisfied) break out 
into invectives, reproaches, and insults !” 
“What of it?” says the good father, “it is 
the custom of the country. They are used toa 
certain liberty of which one would not wish to 
deprive them, even when treating with the. 
most esteemed denizens of the other world.” 
One can hardly fail to discern a vein of 








irony running through the remarks of this 
father ; nevertheless he seems on the whole 
to have rather admired and enjoyed it all. 
He has no censures, except for sceptics and 
heretics. It is but another example of the 
warping and emasculating effect of Roman- 
ism on a cultivated mind. 

The work of Father Labat evidently aroused 
fresh attention to the miracle among even 
scientific men, for we have a curious account, 
written in French by an eye-witness, of a 
meeting of savant¢s at Berlin, at which the 
liquefaction was successfully performed. The 
letter is dated January 28th, 1734. The 
meeting was held at the house of Herr 
Neumann, court counsellor, doctor of medi- 
cine, and professor of chemistry, at which 
were present the president and various 
members of the Royal Society at Berlin. 
I cannot do better than give a literal 
translation, of the words of the narrator :— 

“Herr Neumann brought forth from his 
‘tabernacle ’—I mean his laboratory—three 
phials of crystal, or of very clear and trans- 
parent glass, in each of which was enclosed 
a substance of ‘ very small volume’ (I am 
here using the terms of Pére Labat himself 
while describing the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius), ‘dry, black, and so hard 
that on being shaken it sounded against the 
sides of the phial.’ We were at least forty 
witnesses, curiously examining everything. 
Herr Neumann placed near to these phials 
the head of a dead man. It is not necessary 
to believe it was that of St. Januarius. Let 
it suffice that it performed the same miracle. 
For Herr Neumann, having brought the first 
phial near to the head, the substance became 
*ruddy’ (vermeille) (I still use the words of 
Pére Labat), ‘became liquid, boiled up, in- 
creased its volume, and filled the phial.’ 
Behold a miracle, which assures us of the 
kindness of our tutelar saint ! 

“The second phial being brought near the 
head became agitated only a little.’ A sign 
of the slight approbation of our patron ! 

“The third, containing the same matter, 
was also placed near the head; but every- 
thing remained dry, black, and hard. This 
was because there were heretics present, who 
excited the indignation of our patron, and 
put him ina rage to see his relics so profaned. 

“‘ Here, sir, is a true narrative of the miracle 
which we have just witnessed. I see no 
difference between it and that so often per- 
formed at Naples, except the absence of 
those ceremonies which are practised with so 
much édaf there, and also that Herr Neu- 
mann does not endeavour to blind or 
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mystify anybody by his miracle, but seeks, on |}on doubtful or mistaken grounds, than not 
the contrary, to enlighten the world and to hold it at all. 

render people more circumspect. It is a melancholy fact that some of our 

“Tf the Neapolitan priests also had|most esteemed scientists and philosophers 
their hearts in the right place, like this| favour and teach the materialistic error. They 
worthy physician, they would communicate | may disown atheism in words, and assure us 
to others their secrets, and thus undeceive | that “God” means “the aggregate of the 
the world.” forces of the universe,” but they also tell us 
We might smile at the credulity of the | He is « unknowable,” and what is this but 

people, and denounce the imposture of the | saying that, to us, He is nothing? They 
priests, and so dismiss the subject ; but there|labour to deprive us of our faith, but they 
is another aspect in which these things ought| give us nothing in its place ; they pull down, 
to be regarded. Among the more enlightened, | but they do not build up again. They strip us 
and in many respects more favoured nations | of all that we hold most dear, only to leave 
of northern Europe, there is a fearful amount | us out in the cold of Nihilism. Let us ever 
of materialism, and of practical atheism, its|turn away from such teachers. If a better 
natural ally. A large proportion of our|way can be shown us, if something higher 
people—some say a third of the population—/and nobler can be substituted for the view 
have lost their hold on the belief of another | we are accustomed to hold, we may listen and 
life, and think and speak of death as if it} weigh the teacher’s arguments; but if he 
were equivalent to extinction. The very ex-| cannot do this, better our error than his ¢ruf, 
pressions in common use, such as, “ Poor| if I may use the word in such a connection. 
fellow ! he is now put out of his misery,” “He | If the Neapolitans could be convinced that 
is no more,” “There is an end of him,”|the alleged miracle were a juggle, that the 
** He was finally put under the sod,” &c., could saints could not hear them, knew nothing of 
hardly be used by men who have a vivid re- | their state, took no interest in their affairs, it 
alization of the fact that the man himself}would bea miserable day for them, unless 
lives on; it is the body only that dies and is | they could be convinced at the same time that 
dissolved. It is difficult to understand how their God and Saviour had become a man 
any one who believes that nothing exists but | that He might redeem them, sympathize with 
what is cognizable by the external senses, and | them, and overrule all things for their good ; 
that he is to be extinguished like the flame of|that He loves them, bears with them, and 
a candle, can believe in a God at all. To|helps them more truly and more effectually 
such there can be no law but natural law, and|than any saint or all the saints in heaven 
no motives but selfish ones, however finely|could do. Then indeed something would 
disguised they may be. “Let us eat and|have been done. But that day is probably 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Now the | far distant, for men’s minds cannot be educated 
Neapolitans may be ignorant, may be wicked, | nor their opinions changed in a year. 

but as long as they believe there is at least} May we not also draw from these con- 
one who lived among them, and who, although | siderations a lesson for our daily lives? Our 
he has passed through the gates of death, is |brother’s views may be imperfect, mistaken, 
still interested in their welfare, who is ever | false, perhaps mischievous. But let us not 
present before their minds, as actually living/do battle with them, but endeavour to 
a joyous, sympathetic, and useful life, this belief! insinuate a more practical or ennobling truth, 
is sufficient to keep before them the idea of a| over which he may ponder, until perhaps it 
real immortality. This world to them is not | takes possession of his soul, when his mistakes 
everything—death does not end all. It is! will disperse of themselves, like morning 
better, I say, to hold this, a necessary truth, | mists before the sun. 


BY THE SEA-SHORE. 


“Tuts great and wide sea!” So wrote the {by no opposite shore; in the fury of the 
Psalmist, to whose eyes the Mediterranean | storm its wild billows ran mountains high and 
seemed vast in its expanse as compared with | swept along with a far-reaching swoop un- 
other seas with which he was familiar,—the | known on the land-locked minor seas ;, and 
sea of Chinnereth or the Salt Sea. For as/in the quietude of the calm the ships of 
far as his eye could traverse it was bounded | Phoenician traders flecked its waters far away 
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to the horizon on towards Tarshish, further 
than any fishing boats of Chinnereth would 
dare to go. Init too were “things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and great,” and 
sea monsters, such as “ leviathan,” for whom 
there was room “ to play therein.” 

Great and wide indeed by comparison with 
what the Psalmist knew, yet not so with what 
we know. For how much greater and wider 
is the sea which girts our land on every side, 
whose crested waves rise with angry roar 
against the frowning rocks, whose ebbing tide 
laps with sleepy undertone the yielding sands, 
whose waters form the highway of nations, 
and bear upon their broad bosom the produce 
of every land! On its shore how many 
thousands have their home and occupation, 
and how many more find relaxation from 
their toils, and health for their ailing bodies 
and wearied minds ! 

This “great and wide sea,” the sea that 
dashes on every shore, with its vast extent 
and imposing grandeur, is one of the works 
of the Almighty,—on/y one. “The sea is 
His, and He made it;” He formed its 
component elements, assigned them their due 
proportions, gave them their permanent laws, 
caused the recurrent tides, fixed the water’s 
accustomed bounds. By as much as the 
designer is greater than his conception, as 
much as the worker is greater than the pro- 
duction of his hands, as much as the 
creator is greater than what he has brought 
into being; so much is the Almighty Maker 
of all things greater than this “ great and 
wide sea.” 

But who shall form an adequate idea of 
Him, much more give a true representation 
of His greatness? Why, on the shore, or 
even when in mid-ocean, with neither land 
nor sail in sight, we have only a very im- 
perfect idea of the immensity of the sea, its 
might and its majesty. How then can we 
conceive of the majesty of Him who hath 
“measured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand,” who “ruleth the raging of the sea, 
and when the waters thereof arise, stilleth 
them”? Thought fails, “ imagination’s 
utmost stretch in wonder dies away,” language 
fails to represent His majesty. Yet withall 
the littleness of which we are conscious as 
we stand upon the shore, and with all the 
immeasurable grandeur of Him who is greater 
than any of His works, we may speak to Him, 
freely, frequently, out of the fulness of our 
hearts ; for “this God is our God for ever 
and ever ; He will be our guide even unto 
death.” And He is not far away, His pree 
sence is revealed to those who seek Him. 








‘* Beyond, beyond that boundless sea, 
Above that dome of sky, 
Farther than thought itself can flee, 
Thy dwelling is on high ; 
Yet dear the awful thouglt to me, 
That Thou, my God, art nigh. 


‘* Art nigh, and yet my labouring mird 
Feels after Thee in vain, 
Thee in these works of power to find, 
Or to Thy seat attain ; 
Thy messenger, the stormy wind, 
Thy path, the trackless main. 


‘We hear Thy voice§when thunders roll 
Through the wide fields of air ; 
The waves obey Thy dread control, 
Yet still Thou art not there. 
Where shall I find Him, O my soul, 
Who yet is everywhere? 


*‘Oh ! not in circling depth nor height, 
But in the conscious breast, 
Present to faith, though veiled from sight, 
There doth His Spirit rest. 
O come, Thou Presence Infinite, 
And make Thy creature blest !” 


“Come to these yellow sands;” let us 
sit down awhile.and learn some of the lessons 
they teach. Take a handful, a child’s hand- 
ful, if you will; count the grains: your 
ability to count will soon cease. Now esti- 
mate the number of handfuls on which you 
are resting ; the number in this little area ; 
the number from this point on the right to 
that on the left, down to the water’s edge ; 
the number along the shore, around the coast, 
around the coasts of all lands, thousands of 
miles. How soon we are baffled in our esti- 
mate! How soon we reach the limit of our 
powers of counting and reckoning! How 
incalculable is the number of these grains of 
sand! God made them all. Now we get 
another glimpse of the grandeur and ma- 
jesty of Him who not only made the sea, 
but ‘created all things,” including these 
innumerable grains. If we are impressed by 
the majesty of the far-reaching sea, and hence 
learn something of the majesty of Him who 
made and rules it, only less impressive is 
the inconceivable number of these atoms 
which God has laid on every shore, each one 
in its minuteness obeying the laws of nature, 
and fulfilling some purpose in the divine 
plan of creation. 

They represent the multitude of God's 
thoughts concerning His people. “ Many, 
O Lord my God, are Thy wonderful works 
which Thou hast done, and Thy thoughts 
whichare to us-ward ; they cannot be reckoned 
up in order unto Thee ; if I should declare 
and speak of them, they are more than can be 
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numbered.” ‘“ How precious also are Thy 
thoughts unto me,O God! how great is the 
sum of them! if I should count them, they 
are more in number than the sand.” So 
wrote the psalmists, who found comfort in 
the thought that they were never forgotten of 
God. Nor are we forgotten. The thought- 
fulness and consideration of our heavenly 
Father are the same as they were in bygone 
ages. On the sea-shore, far away from home 
perhaps, we are not far from God; lonely, 
we are still in the presence of God; at rest 
from the affairs which usually occupy our 
thoughts, we occupy the thoughts of God; 
“poor and needy, yet the Lord thinketh 
upon us.” 

And what is the character of the divine 
thoughts concerning us? Are they hard, 
unfeeling, condemning ? 

Ah no! “I know the thoughts that I think 
toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace 
and not of evil ;”—peace to the distracted 
mind, peace to the troubled heart, peace 
to the alarmed conscience, peace to the 
alienated transgressor, peace to the penitent 
prodigal. How much there is that is tran- 
quillizing in the reflection that ‘the Lord 
thinketh upon us;!”—upon “me !” I and my 
affairs are the subject of divine consideration, 
frequent consideration ; my heavenly Father’s 
thought of me is not occasional, transient, 
superficial, unconcerned, but just the con- 
trary. He thinks of me now, where I am, 
with my present associations, with my future 
intentions and hopes, with my imperfections 
and needs, with my negligences and trans- 
gressions. His thoughts are those of peace, 
mercy, love ; they are countless as the sand. 
“ How precious are Thy thoughts unto me, 
O God ! how great is the sum of them! ” 

These sands are also suggestive of divine 
Saithfulness. In the multitude of His thoughts 
the Infinite is not forgetful of His past ideas, 
purposes, promises, arrangements. Men are 
often oblivious of what has passed through 
their minds and has escaped their lips. 
“Did I sayso? Ihad forgotten it ;” “Ido 
not remember to have had any such idea or 
intention ;” are not uncommon expressions. 
But God does not forget. Nor is He be- 
wildered with the multiplicity of His affairs 
and the complexity of far-reaching arrange- 
ments. Nor is He wearied with the long 
and steady procession of events which lead 
on from a purpose to its execution. Nor is 
He false to any utterance He has given to 
any purpose of grace. Nor does He change 
His mind to limit the extent of His grace, or 





lessen the abundance of His blessing, when 


the promise has passed His lips. The 
Midianitish prophet, with all his superstition, 
knew enough of Jehovah to be assured of 
this: “God is not a man, that He should 
lie, neither the Son of man, that He should 
repent: hath He said, and shall He not do 
it? or hath He spoken, and shall He not 
make it good ?” 
‘* Engraved as in eternal brass, 
The mighty promise shines ; 
Nor can the powers of darkness rase 
Those everlasting lines. 
‘* His very word of grace is strong 
As that which built the skies ; 
The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises. 


** He said,—Let the wide heaven be spread ; 
And heaven was stretched abroad : 
Abraham, I'll be thy God, He said ; 
And He was Abraham’s God.” 


Recall the promise given to Abraham, and 
then let your thoughts travel forward to the 
fulfilment of it: ‘‘In blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore.” More than 
nineteen centuries afterwards the apostle 
placed upon record the fulfilment of the 
promise : “ Therefore sprang there even of 
one, and him as good as dead, so many as 
the stars of the sky in multitude, and as the 
sand which is by the sea shore innumerable.” 
How literally this was true in the day of 
Israel’s prosperity ! how literally is it still true 
in the day of Israel’s adversity! Whonow 
can tell the sum of the seed of Abraham, as, 
like the sand in distribution as well as in 
number, they are found in every land? Isit 
not true that He is faithful that promised ? 
May we not conclude that promises which re- 
fer to God’s ancient people, and which are 
unfulfilled, will most surely be performed? 
And is it not fair to infer that other promises 
which we now hold in our hands are the true 
and reliable pledges of some future good ? 
Most assuredly. 

And the inference is strengthened by the 
remembrance that the promise to which we 
have referred was accompanied by another 
which has also been faithfully observed. 
“The friend of God” was highly honoured 
and richly rewarded for his confidence in the- 
divine word, in his person and experience 
enforcing the Saviour’s instruction, “ Have 
faith in God,” and exemplifying His saying 
“ According to your faith be it unto you.” 
For to him was given an assurance which in 
its blessedness extended beyond the limits 
of his lineal descendants : “ In thy seed shall 
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all the nations of the earth be blessed;” “thy 
seed, which is Christ,” interprets the apostle, 
adding, “If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to the pro- 
mise,” All nations blessed in Christ, all 
blessed in their union with Christ, all who 
are united to Christ, “heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ.” This promise is being 
accomplished ; the divine purposes take time 
for development, but they are not forgotten 
nor frustrated, and by and by “all nations 
will call Him blessed.” 

Blessed in Christ! How much are we 
blessed in Him! How unsearchable are the 
riches with which we are made wealthy in 
Him! What do we not owe to our union 
with Him? Compare Christendom with 
heathendom ; the lands where the gospel of 
Christ is fully proclaimed in the language of 
the people with those where a Christianity 
distorted and cramped by priestism misre- 
presents the message and work of Christ ; 
the Christian home with the non-Christian 
home ; the man, or woman, or child who is 
imbued with the spirit of Christ with one 
who is not; yourself having found refuge in 
Christ, and felt the love of Christ, and 
yielded your heart to Christ, with what you 
once were. How great the difference in 
each case! and all owing to Christ—to being 
blessed in Him with blessings varied, appro- 
priate, priceless, and numberless as the sand 
upon the sea-shore. How great are our 
obligations! How faithful is God to His 
word, whether we regard the multitude of 
His mercies or the multitude of the recipients 
of those mercies ! 

For these sands remind us too of the vast 
numbers of the redeemed—of those that are 
for ever blessed in Christ. ‘“ As the host of 
heaven cannot be numbered, metther the sand 
of the sea measured; so will I multiply the 
seed of David My servant, and the Levites 
that minister unto Me.” So runs the promise 
of olden time. And now for the fulfilment. 

This is foreshadowed, not yet completely 
realized. But the last seer records in his 
revelation what he was permitted to behold 
in vision of ‘‘the things which are and the 
things which shall be hereafter.” ‘ There 
were sealed a hundred and forty and four 
thousand of all the tribes of the children of 
Israel. After this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands. They serve Him day 
and night in His temple, and He that sitteth 








on the throne shall dwell among them. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them, unto living fountains of 
waters ; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” ‘These words are true 
and faithful.” 

The Infinite, “ who sitteth on the throne,” 
the Creator of sea and shore, has a multitude 
of loving thoughts and gracious purposes 
concerning His people while they tarry in 
this lower world, and is faithful in the execu- 
tion of them all. He has redeemed them to 
Himself, and has given them the heritage of 
sons ; and by and by they will form a count- 
less throng who will share in freedom from 
all ill and in the fulness of blessing which is 
in Christ Jesus for ever and ever. Then His 
thoughts will be more fully revealed, His 
faithfulness more clearly manifest, His pro- 
mises more abundantly fulfilled— 


**T know not, oh! I know not 

What joys await us there ; 

What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare ! 

And when I fain would sing them, 
My spirit fails and faints, 

And vainly tries to image 
The assembly of the saints.” 


But do not stay upon the sands, come to 
the rocks. See here and there the pools 
fringed with delicate sea-weed, red and green 
and brown—the abode of dusky or brilliant 
sea-anemones, now looking like a mass of 
jelly, and now throwing out fine filaments to 
catch the passing food—floored with pebbles, 
yellow and white, worn smooth by the fric- 
tion caused by many a tide and many a 
storm—filled with water, clear as crystal, left 
by the ebbing waves. Few pictures are more 
beautiful than those which may be seen 
within the framework of the grey rocks. 

But all (as with painted pictures) depends 
upon how you look at them. When stand- 
ing near in a certain light you see only form, 
with little colouring; you see rock, shallow- 
ness, water, stones, weeds, polypes, not much 
more—of course full of interest to all students 
of nature, but presenting little to quicken the 
imagination or awaken enthusiasm. But take 
another standpoint, get another view, and 
you see more than form, you see tints, 
motion, the sky above as well as the water 
below; the pool is placid with light, life, 
glory; it wears another face, and shows a 
profounder depth, there are reflections and 
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refractions, all is not of the earth, earthy, 
there is something of the heaven, heavenly ; 
the blue sky, the fleecy clouds, sunshine and 
shadow, are there. Now enthusiasm is 
awakened, and the thoughts are not bounded 
by the pool’s marge and surface and floor, 
but ascend through the illimitable space to 
the heavens whence the light descends. 
That pool is an emblem of “/. All de- 
pends upon how you regard it. To many it 
is dull and uninteresting, dark with care and 
trouble, dreary with disappointment and loss, 
cold with antipathies and privations. Saida 
friend, writing the other day, ‘Life is so sad; 
it seems as if to most persons, except at in- 
tervals, it presented much more of sorrow 
than of joy; and, looked at from a selfish 
and limited point of view, I for one should 
say it is not worth having. But we are not 
our own, and no man liveth to himself, and 
“tis not the whole of life to live.’” Very 
true. But there are “intervals” when the 
dreariest and dullest life looks beautiful, 
if we were there to see, and saw it in the 
right light. Only let the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shine upon any life, let the glory of 
heaven be seen in it, let it be regarded not 
only as it is in itself, but also in its relation to 
a higher state of. being, and it is no longer 
dull and uninteresting, no longer “ not worth 
having.” All depends upon how you regard 
it. Look at Bunyan in prison for a dozen 
years, in a cell dank and cold, detained 
without proof of guilt, passing the prime of 
life confined and wronged : from one stand- 
point his life then was “ not worth having.” 
But from another point of view it was. Look 
at his imprisonment as affording opportunity 
for deep study of the Bible, for clearer appre- 
hension of divine truth, for the considera- 
tion of human character, for spiritual growth; 
think of his “den” as the scene of his 
preaching, his writing, his praying : there he 
saw the light of heaven, there too he re- 
flected it for the delight and benefit of 
myriads. Surely his life there in its deeper 
aspects, its wider relations, its heavenward 
tendencies, was beautiful, grand, and glori- 
ous! And many a less known man and 
woman has suffered pain, borne sorrow, en- 
dured privation, overcome difficulties, ex- 
pended self, become Christlike, “ known 
Christ and the fellowship of His sufferings,” 
caught heaven’s light, exhibited heaven's 
calm, and at last reflected heaven’s glory. 
Many a life to-day, chequered with sunshine 
and shade, looks dull enough from the human 
and earthly standpoint ; but in the light of 


view, it wears another aspect, shows a pro- 
founder depth, is beautiful in its finer charac- 
teristics, is grand in its motives and aims, 
and is pleasing to Him who looks upon His 
own handiwork and sees that it is “ good.” 
That pool is also an emblem of revealed 
truth, All depends upon how you regard it. 
In the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments we have the revelation of the truth 
of God, the revelation of God Himself, of 
His nature, character, will, works, ways, and 
purposes, the revelation of His creation of 
the material universe, government of man- 
kind, redemption and recovery of the fallen 
and enslaved, and final adjudication of the 
destinies of the righteous and the wicked. 
But those Scriptures are to some men, 
scholars withal, interesting, only as the pool 
and its contents may be interesting, from a 
scientific point of view. You may look at 
them in their relation to cognate languages, 
or as specimens of ancient literature, or as 
fragments of the history of mankind, or as 
throwing light on primitive religious beliefs. 
You may see in the Old Testament little more 
than the history of a nation, remarkable 
certainly, but not one of the “ great mon- 
archies of the world.” You may see in the 
New Testament little more than a fourfold 
biography of a Teacher and the exposition of 
His opinions by His adherents, a great 
Teacher certainly, but only one among 
others, whose life was exemplary, whose 
death was the lamentably early termination of 
a useful career, and who succeeded inimpress- 
ing His dogmatic teaching on a number of 
followers, who like their Master were willing 
to sacrifice themselves in the promulgation of 
His views. You may discuss these views 
intellectually, zesthetically, morally ; you may 
be ‘ever learning, and never able tocome to 
a knowledge of the truth.” But you have 
not yet come to see the truth you read, exa- 
mine, and discuss, in the best light. As no 
objection can be taken to your examination 
of the pool in the interests of science, as an 
object of natural history, so no objection can 
be taken to a fair examination of truth as it 
is revealed in the Scriptures, for any scien- 
tific, or historical, or metaphysical purpose. 
But do not then say you have seen all. In 
fact, you have only seen them in the lower, 
colder, dimmer light, from a standpoint 
where you miss the beauty, grandeur, subli- 
mity, highest meaning of revealed truth. 
If you want to catch these, look also at 
the Scriptures on the spiritual side ; as they 
relate to man’s soul, its nature, condition, 





life eternal, and from the divine point of 





capabilities, and destiny ; as they reveal God 
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and man’s relation to Him and His govern- 
ment, his disobedience of the divine law, 
the forgiveness of disobedience and the pre- 
vention of some of the consequences of dis- 
obedience through a special divine inter- 
position and arrangement ; as they show that 
the consciousness of sinfulness is met not 
only by an offer of forgiveness, but also by 
an offer of deliverance from sin and of the 
gift of holiness by another special divine 
interposition and arrangement ; as they set 
forth the career and destiny of the sinful, 
and the career and destiny of those who 
accept the divine interpositions and arrange- 
ments : look at the Scriptures thus, with the 
eye of faith in the divine revelation, and you 
will see them in a very different aspect. Look 
at them with the eye of an imperfect, erring, 
sinful man,—desirous to be delivered from 
imperfection, error, and sin,—conscious that 
you are ever repeating what you deplore, 
ever breaking the good resolution you have 
made, ever failing in the endeavour to reach 
your ideal, with advancing years still not 
what you ought to be nor what you might be, 
still unfit for the company of the holy, still 
unprepared to meet a righteous God, and to 
answer to Him for the way in which you have 


used His gifts, lived in His world, and} 





purer, and asking, How can I be saved from 
‘it all? Look into the Scriptures for an answer 
‘to that question, for light on your condition 











and prospects, and they will shimmer with 
radiance which will delight your eye and fill 
you with “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
You will see a gosfe/ then ; “the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image 
of God,” will shine out to you. 

And by degrees “the deep things of God,” 
profounder truths will be revealed. Many a 
reader of the Scriptures never sees them. 
For “the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness 


‘unto him : neither can he know them, because 


they are spiritually discerned.” But the 
earnest inquirer, the diligent seeker, the 
patient learner shall receive the capacity for 
spiritual discernment, the eyes of his under- 
standing will be enlightened, that he may 
understand the Scriptures ; and “ the Spirit 
of truth will guide him into all truth.” That 
“Spirit, whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth, 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” 
From this standpoint, regarded spiritually, 
with clearer vision, with divine illumination, 
in heavenly light, revealed truth will appear 
to be very different from what it did before. 


responded to His will,—conscious, I say, of| All depends upon how you regard it. 


all this, longing for what is better, nobler, | 


T. T. WATERMAN. 








THE BEFANA FAIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


January 6th, Epiphany.—At eight o’clock 
this morning a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning with heavy rain broke over Rome. 
I was told that the streets were flooded. I 
felt far too ill to get up, yet I might have 
made the effort for the sake of joining the 
choir at church but for the rain; every one 
here thought I was in the right place in bed. 
They have been looking at me anxiously, I 
believe, the last few days. 

The afternoon was bright and warm, and, 
feeling a little better, I got up, and drove to 
Ara Ceeli to see the “ Procession of the 
Bambino.” ‘This is the bambino we saw in 
the Bethlehem scene the other day. It is 
made of wood from the Mount of Olives, 
and is much venerated, many rich offerings 
being made to it. In the procession it 


appeared covered with rich jewels valued at 


many thousands of pounds. It is supposed 
to possess a miraculous power of curing sick 
persons, and is taken to their bedsides for 
that purpose. L—— says she once saw it lifted 
into the carriage kept on purpose for it, and 
laid in the arms of the attendant priest by a 
liveried man-servant at the gates of a palazzo, 
the man making a grimace after it, as if to 
say “‘ Believe it who may, J don’t.” 

The legend goes that once upon a time a 
great lady desired to keep the bambino 
always, and ordering a skilful copy to be 
made, returned that instead of the original. 
The priests guessed nothing, and the false 
bambino was placed in the usual niche 
over the altar. But lo! in the night 
a fearful knocking was heard at the doors 
of the church and the monastery attached 





and on looking out of one of them be- 
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hold ! the true bambino was there with its 
little foot raised in the act of striking the door 
to be let in! which of course it immediately 
was ! 

On this Epiphany, as usual, a huge crowd 
assembled to witness the procession, and to 
have the blessing of the “ Sanctissimo 
bambino.” A number of children were 
preaching in the church, according to the 
custom at this season, before and during the 
musical vespers. Presently the priest came 
down from the high altar to incense the 
créche, and then the little figure was taken 
from the arms of the Blessed Virgin, and 
from the midst of the adoring magi, and, held 
aloft in the priest’s hands, it was borne 
around the church, headed and followed by 
a long procession of priests, acolytes, monks, 
and musicians, the latter playing on wind 
instruments. 

First it was exhibited to the expectant 
crowds without, who could not get within the 
doors, and a curious sight it must have been 
to see them on that enormous flight of steep 
steps. Then the procession returned into 
the church, proceeded up the left aisle, across 
the high altar, down the right aisle, and 
finally up the nave, all following the bambino 
with eager eyes, and kneeling as it passed. 
The mass of upturned peasant faces, so eager 
and earnest, often so careworn and poor, 
would have given many a bit of wondrous 
grouping for an artist’s eye. When the priest 
and all his attendant brethren were lost amid 
the dense sea of lieads, the little bejewelled 
and crowned doll was still seen sparkling 
above all. 

A curious spectacle and sad. “ Nobody 
believes that that figure itself is holy,” said 
a Roman Catholic friend this evening, “they 
honour it only as representing Him.” ‘The 
educated people like yourself, perhaps,” was 
my answer, “but I should fear that the 
masses forget the original in their adoration 
of the representation.” But this, of course, 
is never allowed. 

The tour of the church completed, the pro- 
cession formed about the high altar, and the 
bambino, having been once more elevated in 
sight of all the people, was placed in its 
niche, and the benediction was pronounced. 

As I left the church a little girl of about 
nine was preaching with much apparent 
fervour and unction to a goodly audience 
assembled about the little platform by the 
pillar erected for the purpose. The priests 
compose these little addresses, and the nuns 
teach the children to deliver them, taking 
much pains and trouble with them. The 








boys who speak are few by comparison with 
the girls, because the brethren have less time 
to devote to training them, and probably less 
patience. 

“I suppose the Signora will go to the 
Befana to-night ?” said Catarina to me, as I 
dressed for dinner on my return from the Ara 
Cceli that evening. 

“To the Befana !” said I, “ what is that?” 

“Oh! it will be molto bello (very beautiful) 
towards eight o’clock,” cried she. “All the 
booths round the Piazza Navona lighted up, 
and crowds of people there.”’ 

Upon further inquiry I found that an 
Epiphany (of which Befana is the corruption) 
fair was being held, and that it was con- 
sidered one of the Christmas sights of Rome. 

“T am afraid Madame will not sleep a 
wink to-night, since her room gives upon 
the street,” said Mademoiselle as she handed 
round the tea that evening ; and so hearing 
this and that, and finding that every one was 
going, I ventured too, under the escort of 
the canon and Mrs. Mason, who were 
taking a young friend with them. 

Long before we reached the fair itself we 
were greeted by the sound of whistles, 
trumpets, drums, groups of boys and lads 
making night hideous by concerts upon tin 
kettles, pots, pans, ladles, and gridirons. 
There was a whole band formed of players 
upon old tin biscuit boxes. In the piazza it- 
self was a dense crowd, and from the crowd 
issued a thousand discordant sounds, every- 
body blowing or clanging into everybody 
else’s ear, a sort of little carnival. The 
booths were very pretty, all alike, with fret- 
work ornamentation along the top, and filled 
with toys and frivolities of all sorts. But 
the whistles and tin trumpets were the order 
of the day, or rather the night, and we each 
bought one of the former, a little bit of reed 
with a movable twig which pulled up and 
down in it to vary the note; and very 
successfully Mrs. Mason managed hers. 
Having made the tour of the booths, we 
turned homewards, and as we were endea- 
vouring to make our way out of the crowd, 
two youths caught sight of Canon Mason’s 
tall figure, and attracted by his somewhat 


venerable-looking white beard, they seemed ~ 


disposed to attack him with theirfun. Each 
one, armed with a tin trumpet, aimed at his 
right ear. But his height baffled both strip- 
lings, and after one or two vain jumps and 
leaps reaching about as high as his shoulders, 
they gave it up with a good-humoured laugh 
at each other’s expense, and shrugging their 
shoulders went on their way, as he did, 
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utterly unconscious of what had been taking 
place, although we had watched it with some 
amusement. 

All were perfectly good-tempered in their 
merriment, noisy as it was. The crowd was 
quite orderly, and we did not see a single 
case of drunkenness or ill-behaviour of any 
kind, although there must have been some 
doubtful characters abroad that night, for 
Mrs. Mason arrived at home without a pair 
of gloves which she had carried in her 
pocket, and her young friend minus her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

When we reached the porter’s lodge, we 
found his two children capering with delight, 
each with a reed whistle making unearthly 
squeaks, the little black spaniel excitedly 
jumping and yelping at the uproar. On the 
landing we met Mademoiselle with another 
whistle, and from the upper story similar 
sounds proceeded. 

What all this noise can have to do with 
the Epiphany nobody seems to know. All 
through the night I was awakened by detach- 
ments of tin-kettle bands passing through 
the streets, and the little bird-whistles, which 
were the least objectionable, may be heard 
on all sides still, like the penny trumpet 
after an English fair. 

That was my last attempt at fighting 
against my cold. I took to my bed the next 
day, and have been quite ill since till to- 
day. Every one has been most kind to me, 
coming in and out to see me, reading to me, 
and bringing me all sorts of things. This 
afternoon was very fine and mild, and I went 
with L—— to see the créche at the monastery 
attached to the church of the Sancti Apostoli, 
an ingenious little movable scene with 
water mechanism, a Persian well with the 
donkey moving round, an ox drinking at a 
brook, a camel passing with its load, and 
people moving in the streets of Bethlehem, 
&c., the principal group of the Holy F amily 
being almost lost in the middle of it all. A 
number of country people and their children 
seemed to be flocking in to see it. Women 
are only admitted on certain days, 

We afterwards looked into the church of 
St. Andrea della Valle, where there is a 
life-sized representation of the Magi over 
the high altar. We did not think it very 
artistic. A priest read a sort of address 
upon the Epiphany, and a musical service 
was to follow, the church being illuminated, 
but we did not wait for this. These services 


are continued during the octave of the fes- 
tival, and then the Christmastide celebrations 


The Carnival is already being talked of. 
Before that takes place I suppose we shall have 
lost ane from our company. Miss D’Oyley 
is going to be married, it is rumoured, at the 
end of this month. She goes every ‘day to 
attend to the preparation of their house or 
flat, and each evening her intended comes 
at a late hour to see her. Old Mrs. Bronté 
often sits up with them, and treats them to 
punch; I do not know whether she allows 
them to smoke, but really it seems such an 
institution among the ladies here, that I 
should not wonder. 

I went with Mrs. Mason this morning to 
St. Andrea della Valle to be present at one 
of the foreign services. A series of masses 
and sermons in strange tongues is being held 
there this week, in commemoration of the 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, the 
same also in the College of the Propaganda. 
To-day the mass was said in Geeek, and the 
sermon delivered in Polish. A few words 
caught gave us the clue to the text, and 
enabled us to follow the preacher’s train of 
thought. Of course, it was on the subject 
of the Epiphany ; and it was curious to turn 
one’s gaze from the pulpit to the large life- 
size group of the Magi and Holy Family, 
occupying the whole east end of the large 
church, above and behind the high altar. On 
our way home we went into the Pantheon, 
and stood before Raphael’s tomb. He needs 
no monument, for he could not have a 
grander than that ancient one within whose 
walls he is laid. 

In the afternoon I went alone to the 
Capitol, to wander among the sculpture and 
paintings there treasured up. The first thing 
that I sought was the “ Dying Gladiator,”’ or 
rather the dying Gaul, for such the “tork” 
or collar about his neck seems to declare 
him. The face and expression are indeed 
perfect beyond imagination, I must not say 
beyond description, for to those who have 
not seen it these lines of Byron may 
almost call the figure into being :— 


“*T see before me the gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 

wretch who won.” —Childe Harold. 


An English clergyman stood wrapt in ad- 
miration, as I was myself. 





will be over. 





“Tt is very beautiful,” at last I said. 
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“More beautiful every time one sees it,” 
he replied, in measured tones, with half-held 
breath, 

“T suppose it must have been a herald,” 
I added, partly to myself, “for there is the 
horn or trumpet.” 

“What gave you that idea?” he quickly 
asked, as if struck by it. 

“TI got it from Murray,” replied I, with a 
smile, ‘and Murray seems to accept it.” 

“T thought I had read up all about it, but 
I must sift that out,” was the interested reply. 

I then pointed out how the wounded man 
seemed to be lying upon his shield, and that 
idea appeared to please him too, He re- 
turned after we had left the hall to examine 
and re-examine the beautiful group. 

The Faun and the Ariadne, both much 
valued, are in this same room, as well asa 
sweet little figure of a girl protecting a pet 
dove from a snake. The Venus has a lovely 
face, but that seems all to me. I was told 
to admire a Faun in rosso-antico, and indeed 
the radiant laughing expression of the features 
is very wonderful. All but life is given to 
the stone. Days and weeks might be spent 
here, as in the Vatican. Crossing over to 
the picture gallery, I found more sculpture ; 
the gilded Hercules, and Romulus and 
Remus, and the Wolf, amongst other pieces. 
By the way, a live wolf is kept in a cage in 
the gardens, on the Capitoline Hill, in re- 
membrance of the animal which, according 
to tradition, was the nursing mother of 
Rome’s founders. 

Of the pictures, the chief is the large one 
by Guercino, of St. Petronilla, her burial 
and her translation into heaven. 

Then there is the Rape of Europa, by Paul 
Veronese, a repetition of that at Venice, a 
beautiful St. Sebastian, by Guido Reni, and 
a lovely St. Cecilia, by Romanelli, and many 
more besides. I was far too weak and tired 
to do more than glance round ; besides, all 
the doors are shut at three, and the rooms 
were being darkened before I left. ‘‘ Rome 
was not built in a day,” nor can Rome be 
seen in a day, that is very certain. 

I went again to St. Andrea della Valle 
next morning. The mass was in Chaldaic, 
performed by, priests. from. Mesopotamia, 
habited in pink and blue, the one who 
officiated wearing a rich white satin chasuble, 
brocaded with silver. The chanting was of the 
Oriental nasal sing-song style. Several Arme- 
nians were present. The sermon that followed 
was by Dr. O——, in English. He said that 
these sermons in various languages, held in 
honour of the Epiphany, have been found 


very useful, and have been a means of bless- 
ing to many who might otherwise not have 
listened to the gospel at all. He also 
alluded to a festival to be celebrated next 
week in the church of St. Andrea della Fratte, 
close by here. A Jew was converted there 
through going in to look on at a funeral. 
He fainted during the rite, and afterwards 
declared that the Blessed Virgin had ap- 
peared to him and spoken to him. The 
result was that he was baptized, and became 
a priest, and is now working in Jerusalem. 
This happened in 1842, he being then quite 
ayoung man. It is said that it was after- 
wards discovered that the person at whose 
funeral he was converted had been for 
years in the habit of specially praying for the 
Jews. I give the story as it was told to me. 
I wish that the Virgin did not appear in it, 
but rather the blessed Saviour Himself! 
Wednesday.—A wet day has kept me from 
sight-seeing, and a very good thing probably 
for me! I managed to go to the ten o’clock 
service at the English church, and to stay 
for the choir practice afterwards ; and after 
lunch I went on a foraging search for a 
German bakery which I had seen, where I 
thought I might get some light rusks for Mrs. 
Mason, who is quite an invalid in bed with 
neuralgia and a terrible earache. Another 
of the party has toothache, and a third a bad 
cold. News has come too that some ladies 
whom the M s know are very ill with 
Roman fever at the Angleterre, two doctors 
being in attendance. 
I am better, but weak, and I believe I only 
just escaped something of the kind myself. 
Every one says “ Don’t do too much, and 
avoid fatigue,” but no one heeds the advice, 
and certainly Rome is far too full of excite- 
ment for an invalid. The distances are 
great, and the standing about in galleries and 
churches is fearfully fatiguing, while the long 
flights of stairs to be ascended everywhere 
are almost killing. Except in the case of 
churches, there ‘are no steps anywhere out- 
side the buildings, which gives a peculiar 
aspect to the streets, the great height of the 
houses and absence of window-sills adding 
to this peculiar effect. . Almost all the houses 
are built round courts or gardens, and the 
rooms looking that way are generally the 
best. The garden here. is very pretty indeed 
to look down upon, withits little fountains and 
statuettes, its orange trees laden with golden 
fruit, its trellised vines, and its hundreds of 
chirping, twittering little birds flying in and 
out, and roosting among the trees. 
In the corso, not far from. us, the house is 
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Shown where Goethe composed some of his 
great works, and in the Via dei Fornari may 
be seen that in which Michael Angelo died. 
In the Via della Maschera d'Oro is the palace 
in which Galileo visited his friend, Prince 
Frederico Ceri. But more interesting than 
all is the site of the house in which St. Paul 
lodged while in Rome. What a wonderful 
flood of associations does not that bring with 
it! Yet one must bear their being broken in 
upon by such a speech as that I heard in the 
drawing-room thisevening. Mrs. Grant had 
been exhibiting a bargain purchased at a 
“liquidation,” or sale, during the day, when a 
young lady exclaimed, “‘ Oh ! there is a lovely 
liquidation going on in a shop, near the piace 
where St. Paul lived, you know.” 

Old Mrs. Bronté and I have been to the 
Lateran Museum, close to the church of St. 
John Lateran. The present building dates 
from the fifteenth century, but the Lateran 
Palace was used as the papal residence from 
the time of Constantine until the removal of 
the see to Avignon in the fourteenth century. 
The original building was destroyed by fire. It 
contains an interesting collection of frescoes, 
inscriptions, and sarcophagi from the Cata- 





of Rome, many of them of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, as well as some very fine 
statuary and sculpture, and a few oil paintings 

The most interesting mosaics are those 
which formed the decoration of a dining-hall 
two thousand years ago, two hundred years 
before the Christian era. They are in very 
perfect condition, representing vegetables, 
fruit, fish, birds, the merrythought of a fowl, 
&c. 

One large hall is entirely laid down with 
mosaic pavement from the baths of Caracalla. 
This represents figures of men, life size, 
gladiators, in various attitudes and postures. 








combs, and other places in the neighbourhood 


14¢h.—I spent a quiet Sunday yesterday. 
The sermon in the morning was upon the 
gospel for the day, from the words “ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come.” 

The exposition was all the more forcible 
in this Roman Catholic country, and I liked 
the calm and reasonable manner in which 
the doctrine of the worship of the Virgin was 
presented and refuted. 

I had some nice earnest talk with Mrs. 
Mason in the afternoon, and then went to 
see L——. A very Italian scene was en- 
acted while I was there. 
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THE Queen of Night, in robes of white, 
Has mounted her silvery car, 


| Like a mirthfu! child they sport and hide 


Their heads on its rippling pillow. 


And in majesty steers through the glittering | They silently creep through windows deep 


spheres 
Her shining course afar ; 
Her pure bright face, in its queenly grace, 
O’er which the fleeces blow, 
Looks calmly down, ’neath its starry crown, | 
On the sleeping world below. 
None hear the march, ’neath the deep blue 
arch, | 
As she summons her sparkling throng | 
To follow her train through the pathless main, 
To the sound of the night wind’s song. 
And their voices sublime, as a distant chime, 
Come trembling down to earth, 
And echoes arise to the silent skies, 
The heaven of their birth. 


| 


Her pale beams fall, like some spectre pall, | 


Over rock and mountain grey ; 
But in. valleys deep, where the shadows sleep, | 
They seem to glance and play ; 
On tthe gliding stream, where the star-lights | 
gleam, 
’Mid stately flag and willow, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Set up in the chancel high, 

And hover around the holy ground, 
Like spirits watching by 

The monuments grey, in their calm display 
Of marble robes arrayed, 

And kiss with a smile the brows erewhile 
Of the warrior and the maid ! 


They reverently shine, with silver entwine, 
Round many a carved pillar, 


While from vaulted roof a magical woof 


Hangs down in a star-lit shimmer ; 
They brace with their light the arches’ dark 
height, 
And wander amid the shade, 
Where the bygone years of hopes and fears 
Their solemn rest have made. 


By ocean caressed, like smiles of blest, 
Looking sweetly down from their glory, 


They now wander o’er the rock-bound shore 


Telling the old sad story; 
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And a streak of light, like a pathway bright, 
With bars of silver riven, 

Spreads calm and fair in the silent air, 
Chaining our earth to heaven! 


Thus while the soft dew tired life renews, 
Of valley and hill and tree, 

And slumber pours from her unseen stores 
Her blessings all silently, 

The moon glides o’er her star-lit floor, 
Until the blushing Morn 

Her hour awaits at the Eastern gates, 
Glowing with golden dawn ; 

And then she calls, through her shadowy halls, 
Her maidens to hie away, 

And softly behind the mountains they wind, 
And fade in silence away. 





REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS,* typed life, and the pleasant Liverpool 


WE remember well an interesting gathering 
in 1860, under the auspices and aided by 
the liberality of good Mr. Macfie, who 
invited the representatives of our various 
missionary societies to hold a conference on 


conference may have awakened the thought 
in more than one mind, that while losing 
nothing of its evangelical spirituality, a mis- 
sionary society need not be afraid of new 
modes of manifesting its vitality and zeal. 
The Liverpool conference may well be 





foreign missions in Liverpool. We were . I , 
among the hundred and twenty-five who credited - with having done something 
responded as delegates to his kind appeal. more —it originated the thought of the 
We met as a kind of consultative council, | later conference at Mildmay. 
and there was much pleasant interchange of _ The carefully edited report of this con- 
Christian thought and feeling, while a con- | ference, held in 1878, 1s before us. As 
siderable amount of missionary information | ight be expected, its plan is fuller and more 
was given, but we had no very carefully | skilfully arranged, and its proceedings were 
arranged programme ; the proceedings were richer in their contributions to the literature 
perhaps somewhat desultory, and the chief of missions. ‘The missionary agencies of the 
practical result of this assembling of ourselves | Christian Church in Great Britain, the Con- 
together was the showing how similar is the | tinent, and America were ably represented. 
way by which the various societies carry on | Their papers and speeches were full of 
their great work of evangelizing the heathen | instructive detail, while the harmony of their 
world. One thing struck us as an impartial |faith and love entitled them to claim for 
observer, for we were neither a missionary | their conference the right to call itself a true 
nor an official (except fro fem.) of any | and worthy successor of the model mission- 
society, that there was danger of missionary 4tY council held in Jerusalem some eighteen 
operations being carried on in a spirit of | Centuries ago. ae ee 
routine, or with undue deference to mission-| _ From such a report as this it is impos- 
house traditions. Of course, every society, | Sible to give extracts in proof of its value ; 
as every church, is in danger of a stereo-| but we commend it earnestly to the careful 
study of those who desire to know what is 
* Proceedings of the General Conference on| being done—not by one society alone, thus 
Foreign Missions held at the Conference Hall, in narrowing our view by sectarian short-sight- 


i c, i 878. hn F. Sh “pangs 
peri oe, Ce en by the Church of Christ, in obe- 
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dience to the mandate of its great Head, | THE UNWELCOME BAEY. * 


“Go ye into all the world, and preach the| ° ; 
eat to every creature.” ’ P | Why unwelcome? Because so sickly, 


and his parents so poor and distressed, that 

|it seemed kind to wish that this poor little 

‘baby might not live. But he did live, for 

_God’s ways are wiser than our ways, and the 

‘baby became the celebrated Dr. Todd, so 
The gold is Bible truth, the mint mark is; well known by his: Lectures to Children. 

the author’s individuality ; he has stamped | Some years ago we heard him give an address 

it very well upon it, the device comes out | to Sunday school teachers in London. 

clear and sharp. While reading this book 

we may vary the metaphor, and say that its mT 

style leads us to believe that among the! 

writer’s familiar friends may be one John OLD JONATHAN.+ 

Ploughman. Perhaps we cannot give it 

greater praise. 


NEW COINS FROM OLD GOLD.* 


Our friend must have gone into the mill 
| where they grind old people into young ones 
| again, for, though continuing ancient in name, 
| Jonathan is younger and more vigorous than 
ever in his cheery style of talk and his 

NOTHING BUT LEAVES. ‘hearty efforts for the good of his neighbours. 

To those who know a certain New Testa-| He has recently added to his useful exertions 
ment story, the title of this book indicates | PY ae - — parish ee ; 
the moral of its teaching. This moral is not |" Goubt Ais visits bi bli bet bs ger 
brought foward in any way of disagreeable’ His twenty-two years 0 re ic life have told 
“preaching”—we own to beginning its lightly upon him, Whether as Old Jonathan, 
perusal with some reluctance, for we do not | or under any “oe nom de plume, may he go 
‘relish “ preaching” stories—but is the funda- |" 474 prosper! 
mental, thought underlying a well-conceived 
and interesting tale. Unless the title alarms hilo: 
the young readers, they will read the story’ ; : enn 
with interest, and, we trust, with profit. | TEE SRAVERRMIS MAE als f 


A suggestive little volume, containing short 

——— prayers, Scripture extracts, meditations, and 

sacred poetry, designed as a help to those 

THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR. } whose hurried movements allow no time for 


a : protracted devotional seasons. A mere 
An exposition of the well-known Scripture glance at a page opened at random may 


metaphor, clear in its gospel teaching, and stimulate a prayerful thought. 
none the worse for a savour of Gurnall. 


SOUND IN CHARITY.§ 
THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER, . . : 
S Five short sermons, which ‘are good in 


A story, simply told, of family'and ‘social | themselves, and have an additional interest 
life, with its pleasures, anxieties, and sorrows ;|in having been delivered to the poor and 
very .well illustrating its motto, “ Be good, |tried' inmates of the Royal ‘Hospital for 
my maid, and let who will be clever.” Incurables. 













* New Coins from Old Gold.. By Thomas} * The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories. By 
Champners. Hodder and Stoughton. S. Ellen Gregory. Wesleyan Conference’ Office. 

+ Nothing but Leaves. By Sarah Doudney.| ft Old Jonathan. Volume for 1878, ) W. H.- and 
Hodder and. Stoughton. L. Coilingridge. 

t The Christian’s Armour. By the Rev. L. R.| {The Traveller's Manual of. Prayers and Medita- 
Ayre, M.A. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, | tions. William Poole, 

§ Jean Lindsay, the Vicar’s Daughter. By Emily) § Sound in Charity. By the Rev. Samuel 
Brodie. John F, Shaw and Co, | Manton, Elliot Stock. 
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ELEGANT. GIFT-BOOKS!! 
By JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.S. 
Mavaging Editor of the Christian Age. 


“Uncle Tom's 
Story of his Life.” 


Read by 


; Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Now Ready. This Popular Book has been Translated into 
sIxXTH THOUSAND. Ten 
Ask your Bookseller 5! “ you a Copy ¥ the | The English Edition ae reached the Enormous 


Dr. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 0.0 


“IUST, OUT, 


THE LIFE OF 


Dr. . DE WITT TALMAGE 


In Js. 6d. and 9s.'6d. Editions. 
By JOHN LOBB, F-.R.G.S., 
Of the Christian Age. 
107, Fleet Street, E.C. Order of all Booksellers. 
THREE THOUSAND COPIES 
Were sold on the Virst Day of Publication, - 














100,000 COPIES. 
By JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.S., | 
107,Fleet Street, F.C. Order of all Booksellers: Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
Mr, Lobb performed 4 really philanthropic 
ARROWS & ANECDOTES, | eet 
defatigable zeal, and when he shared with him 
“Under the title of “Arrows and Anec-. | enough of lively incident init to keep his memoir 
of Messrs, Moody and Sankey and their revival | | is all that we could desire.”-Sword and Trowel. 
sharp sayings and meg anecdotes which 
lively interest in. the movement at the | WITH PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. TEE 
Boards, 1s, 6d, Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, Order of| 
2¢, 6d.; fancy 
sellers, 





A CHARMING G PRESMINT 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
gpeges at stl ntortion a large amoilie of 


| Her Majesty the QUEEN, 


A F cr hay of Pure Literature 
Conducted by JOHN LOBB, F. 
The peoy™ ‘ol. IV), bandsomely 
cloth gilt, 4s, 
‘NEARLY i 
TWENTY THOUSAND 


THE “ Ae ecr bee 


literature 
interest, by the chief writers of the day. 


The “ HOMILIST”’ & the “ DAI 


The Rev, David Thomas, D.D., in the ** Ho- 
milist” for June We have gh 
through these two volumes of the ‘ Daisy, 
we can say that they will fay 
Toll nor the Tract Sooloty hes 2 yihieg 
sell nor the OC! an 
of the class.” 


VOLUME V. JUST out 
bn rag mre 


Pir ten rom the lhe 5 Fleet 8 
other volames except Vol. II., 
pecfernbe arg may be had at the same 


HAVE You os AD- 


LICH” p 
The story of PP i om 
during the Book Season. Its intense 
splendid descriptive power, and marvel! 
sight into human pment geen pod 
author in the first rank, It may 
omen ete, and ONLY in the first ¢ volume 
“ DAISY.” . Post. free, 4s; 6d. 
monthly | of all li the 
“ Daisy * Office, 107, Fleet Street, me. : 
7 





By JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.8. 
In Is, 6d. and 2s, 6d, Editions. 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. AT. WINDSOR CASTLE. 
act when hé became the pilot of tr. Henson, 
And Story of the Great Revival. 
the honour of 8 visit to Koyalty. it was only fit- 
dc tes,’ Mr. J. Lobb, of the Christian Age office, | up to the mark in interest; and the author has 
work in Great Britain and Ireland, a larger 
Uncle Tom’s Illustrated Edition, 
foru: ed the speciality of the American mission- 
time the volume, needs’ no ottier FORImetI | EARL. OF. SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
any Bookseller, or direst at the office of the| Crown 8vo.. cloth, gilt edges, 
In. 16mo,, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR VISIT TO 
| 
D. iv MOODY’S In Editions at 1s, 6d, and 2s, 6d, 
| 
| alias *‘ Unele Tom.’ For him he worked with in- 
By JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.S. 
| ting that it should beso, Mr. Henson’s life has 
has appended to a brief, neatly written résumé | worked these intoastory which in Ppa g <r 
collection, than has hitherto appeared of the | 
ary’s addresses, Ds, the legions’ who took a | FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
tion.” Grapnic, 
BY JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.S. 
Christian Age, 107, Fieet Street, London, B.C. boards, 1s. 6d, Order of all Boo! 
THE -TRAVELLER'S 
OF 


MANUAL 


PRAYERS axv MEDITATIONS, 


BY A CLERGYMAN. 





‘¢ Thanks for the excellent ‘ Traveller’s Manual.’ ””—The Bishop of Lincoln. 


“‘The more I read it the better I like it, 
knowing what a help you have been to others.”—Z. D. 


“We have here a novel.idea excellently well carried out. 


travellers. The contents are so various that we prefer to 


It is a work of much thought and study; and I hope you will be rewarded by 


The author has been himself a traveller, and knows the needs of 
of them as a whole, and to advert with pleasure to the sober, 


earnest, devout, and heart-searching spirit which pervades it throughout.” —Church Review. P 


‘* A useful little book for those who lead a b 
daily life brings people into contact.”—National 0 


“ It contains meditations suitable to all the circumstances with which 


“« Is not intended to supersede existing works, but saab ei " It consists of a ee ee 


stanton’ Literary Gherchwans tenn ne neeee homely 


Seen ‘eat 


tds bh a! At 


attention,” —Literary Ch 
* pages wl little book will as-conetehe 


ear 


to many of our readers as Men gg 
table for wearisome days or wakeful 
murine si.) o Orhe Ponbreke 
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SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 








SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 














PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 


WITH BOWELS, or LIVER 
They are sold by ‘all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at Is. 14d, 
2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d, each; or, should any diffi culty occur, enclo 80 


14, 33, or 54 Stumps according to size, to PAGE D. WooDC OCK 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post, 


RNING | WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Reckitt’s ome 


a CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
AS USED IN THE Pp SS The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the erdi- 
ari nary kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINTS— 
It is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 
LAUNDRY QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it not only 
POLISHES QUICKLY, but also Ne at once to the stove 
ill e or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 


OF THE TURE from dust.—Sold by Grocers and Oilmen everywhere. - 
ros. EXCELLENCE GOLD MEDAL FOR CLEA ap ieee 


PRINCE Of WALES.| cee THAT YOU GET IT!| GRIESE GEA INT OT 


As Bad Selities are en Substituted. 


FBORWICKS 


“YY Uy Wola 
me oe ites AY ‘is 


GES é 
i CUSTARD POWDER =, 
























































ls now used by all Respectable Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRDITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 








